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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— p> — 
HE week has been crowded with incidents, each of which 
might at another time have monopolized public attention. 
The American President has taken the first step towards 
abolifion by decreeing eraancipation in all States which may on 
the Ist of January be in rebellion, and has given a heavy 
blow to liberty by subjecting a single class, those who oppose 
the enlistments, to martial law. Mr. Gladstone has announced 
semi-officially that the Cabinct considers the South a ‘‘nation,” 
and has declared the revenue prosperous, and promised further 
retrenchments. A great riot has disgraced Hyde Park, and 
the Catholic Irish are displaying everywhere a tendency to 
overbear English opinion on the subject of Garibaldi. —Poli- 
ticians by the dozen have said their littic say, generally upon 
agriculture, and M. Fould has issucd another supplementary 
budget. What with the usual average of crimes, the speeches, 
the riots, the Veillard ease, the threatened revolution in 
Greece, and the mecting of the British Association, the week 
has not been dull. The new topic however which almost 
always arises during the recess has not yet appeared, and 
London is still discussing the things it discussed last year. 





The prizes to be granted to Exhibitors in the International 
Exhibition will be distributed by the Prince of Wales in 
person, at a State ceremonial held early in 1863, and the con- 
sequent attendance will, it is calculated, make a difference of 
10,000/. to the receipts. 


The abolitionists serenaded Mr. Lincoln for his hesitating and 
reluctant act, and the effect on the poor man was like that of 
joyous congratulation to a patient who has just consented to 
undergo an amputation. Mr. Lincoln, with a melancholy 
smile, ‘supposed he understood” what the music and the 
gratulations meant. He ‘ supposed” it was on account of 
the operation to which the constitution was to be submitted, 
and the crowd with rough merriment assented. ‘I can enly 
trust in God L have made no mistake,” svid the poor Presi- 
dent, and disappeared into his ‘* overeoat '’ with a grim good 





— ., | night at the first feasible moment, the crowd giving him about 
jas much and as delicate a consolation as a seasick man re- 


eeives from the hearty-looking sailor who bids him “ cheer 
up and look alive.” There was no soul of harmony to the 
President in that serenade. 


The New York Tribune of September 26th, under the 
heading “ Inklings of Peace,” holds out a distinct promise to 
the South that if it will return to its obedience before January 
Ist, the date at which the proclamation of freedom to the 
slaves takes effect, on the basis of the Constitution, it may 
rule the Union again, as of old, by the aid of the Northern 
democrats. All will be forgiven, and even a convention to 
revise the terms of the Constitution and give further guaran- 
tees to the South, might be conceded. Such is the language 
of the most earnest and most sincerely anti-Slavery of the 
republican organs. It is difficult for England to conccive a 
dereliction of principle msre shameless and iufamous, After 
shedding cceans of blood in the cause which the Republican 
leaders have always asserted to be the cause of freedom, they 
offer to become once more, for a new cycle of shame and 
misery, the tools of the men who have fought the cause of 
Slavery. These idolators would not hesitate to vote Slavery 
even intoa future state “on the basis of the Constitution,” if it 
would save a single star or stripe to the Union flag. Had 
they been consulted on the first great secession of archangels, 
there would have been no disunion between Heaven and 
Hell, and no Divine government since. 


Mr. Gladstone has been travelling in the North, and has 
been received everywhere with a most cordial welcome. He 
has spoken at Sunderland and Middlesborough, buthis most 
important speech was made at a banquet given him on Tues- 
day at Neweastle. In it he alluded to’ the American war 
with a definiteness and want of reserve no Minister has 
yet shown. On the whole, he was for the South. He 
doubted whether the disruption of the Republic was 
for England’s advantage, but he did not doubt that it had been 








Sixteen Governors, representing as many States, arranged 
to meet in Pennsylvania on the 24th of S ‘ptember and decide 
on some course of action. It was understood that they would 
demand some open blow at slavery, and accordingly Mr. 
Lineoln, on September 22nd, anticipated the public decree. 


He issued a proclamation announcing that, from the Lst of | 


January, every slave held by a disloyal State should be and 
remain free, and would be protected in that status by the 
Federal power. All slaves captured in the war are to be 


declared free, and the restitution of fugitive slaves is at once | 


to cease. The Governors, nevertheless, assembled and passed 
resolutions aceepting the proclamation, demanding the ener- 
getic prosecution of the war, and advising the instant enrol- 
ment of an Army of Reserve. 


Mr. Lincoln’s own state of mind while hatching the procla- | 


mations presents a curious glimpse of morbid psychology. 
On the 13th September the President had discouraged the 
Chiexgo Emancipation Committee, with the remark that such 
a policy would be fruitless, —that especially the arming of 
the slaves would be, in fact, only arming the rebels, who 
would easily overpower and disarm the negroes. Nine days 
tater, on the 22d, he adopted at least the first part of this 
policy, by proclaiming a conditional emancipation three 
months hence. But he did so with no clear or resolute mind. 


accomplished. He bade his audience think kindly and speak 
kindly of the North, for they had never drunk the cup of 
bitters #s and humiliation which England had long since 
| passed through and survived. People ought never to forget 
| their reception of the Prince of Wales. But, he added, that 
ithough Englisumen would have their own opinions about 
slavery, there could be no doubt that ‘ Jefferson Davis, and 
| other leaders of the South, had made an army, were making 
a navy, and had made, what wa; more than either, a nation.” 
| They “ might anticipate, with certainty, the success of the 
Southern States, so far as regarded their separation from the 
|North.” This speech’ was reecived with repeated bursts of 
! cheering, and understood to imply a certain though not per- 
haps immediate recognition of the South. 








s 


The other speeches of the week have been predominantly 
agricultural, especially with the Tory party. Mr. Disrachi, 
| incited, no doubt, to emulation by Lord Derby’s very success- 
ful Lancashire agricultural speech a month ago, perfectly 
revels in garden stuff and clean labourers, and will not even 
turn for a moment from the straight line of the Berkshire 
and Buckinghamshire furrows to glance at Washington or at 
|} Rome. At Salthill on Tuesday he solemnly renewed his 
proposition to save the local agricultural associations of Buck- 
inghamshire and Berkshire from the danger of too limited a com- 
petition, by having one central exhibition of agricultural feats 
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every four or five years. He cultivate 


year with almost spasmodic energy; perhaps because it has | regular army, ten in number, have alone been e 
been a neglected side of his political nature, and he needs this the amnesty, have been tried by court-martial, 


sthe country squire this | duty, the King’s warning, and the law.” The 


—ensmseninalie. 

soldiers of the 
Xxempted from 
and are con- 


to become to the Conservatives “ totus, teres, atque rotundus.”’ | demned to death. That sentence is, of course, intended culy 


Sir E. B. Lytton followed the same lead in an able speech at 
Hertford on Thursday, giving, however, a little touch of | ta : 
i ste : His theme | himself the hatred of every just Italian. 
was manure; and his thesis that the earth, long conceived to | 
be a living animal, at all events resembles one in this—that 
prolific as she is, she needs high /eeding with these substances 


literary varicty to his treatment of the subject. 


if she is not to become barren. The mecaphor is not a beautiful, 
though it is a striking one. Guano is, no doubt, a nutritious 
dict for her, though, like most nutritious things, it takes time 
to digest—a sort of cod liver oil for the exhausted system, 
and, we fear, still more unpalatable. Sir John Pakington, at 
Worcester, on Wednesday, gave expression to an earnest wish 
for a joint intervention of Russia, France, and England in Ame- 
rica, and augured hastily from Mr. Gladstone’s languageat New- 
castle that the time for this was near. Lord Enfield, on Friday 
week, at Hounslow, gave expression to the same view, though 
he justified the North in having at first attempted a reduction 
of the rebellion. The Union would split, he hoped, into either 
two, or perhaps three powerful States ;—if into three we think 
it is not unlikely that it might into twenty, and become like 
the Peloponnesus in ancient days, a group of small and quar- 
relsome powers. 


The Times has made a curious and preposterous blunder 
about the rate of interest at which Mr. Chase is borrowing 
gold, which it states to be 36 per cent. per annum. It 
imagines that the four per cent. offered for deposits of gold, to 
be repaid in coin in thirty days with ten days’ notice of with- 
drawal, is offered for the forty days only, which would be 
nearly at the rate of 36 per cent. for a year. Of course the 
rate offered and accepted is four per cent. per annum,—a rate 
so low that we suppose the Z7mes could not believe in it, and 
invented the curious statement referred to. 


Hyde Park was on Sunday the scene of another disgrace- 
ful riot. The Garibaldian Committee, with great good sense, 
had postponed their meeting, but the “‘roughs ” were not to 
be deprived of their sport. Soon after three, a great crowd 


of Irish, armed with brickbats and shillelaghs, entered the | 


Park, seized a mound occupied on the previous week by orators, 
and gave wild cheers for the Pope. The opposite crowd, chiefly | 
costermongers, young men, and workmen, attacked the Irish, | 
and were at first repulsed. Headed, however, by some | 
guardsmen they returned to the fray, and drove their oppo- | 
nents from the mound. The police, about four hundred | 
strong, remained very passive; but every now and then made 
plunges into the crowd to seize some unusually daring com- | 
batant. Fifteen men were taken to hospital, and a few) 
rioters to the station, where, on the following morning, most | 
of them were sentenced to fines, which the priesthood will 
readily pay. A much more serious riot is expected to-morrow ; | 
but Government, it is said, have taken timely precautions. 
The true policy in such cases seems clear. We do not in 
England bayonet rioters, but we may march a body of mounted | 
police on to the ground, and let them arrest every man who 
uses a club or stone. A month’s imprisonment, without the 
option of fine, will soon teach both parties that opinion is not | 
to be suppressed by bludgeons. 


These Irish outrages are becoming serious. Besides the scene 
in Hyde Park, a fight has occurred in Field lane, in which the | 
police were defied. A man was struck down in Broad street on | 
suspicion of being a Garibaldian. Four soldiers have been 
wounded in Tothill Fields, and the Lord Mayor has deemed it | 
necessary to refuse the use of the Guildhall to a Garibaldian | 
meeting. All this is simply intolerable. The Irish have a | 
perfect right to abuse Garibaldi as much as they like, but not 
to stop other people from praising him, and the tacit permis- 
sion granted to menaces of disorder is discreditable to our 
officials. At Birkenhead, Irish rioters who attacked a de- 
bating society were sent home by two sensible priests, but in 
London we fear the disorders will be allowed to continue 
until Catholie bigotry has awakened Protestant fanati- 
cism, and lives have been lost. Then the authorities will 
probably move in earnest, but it might be expedient to do it 
a little earlier. We are not going to have Judge Lynch en- 
throned in London. 





to maintain the tradition of military law, unless, indeed, Rat. 


| tazzi, already sufficiently suspected, wishes to bring upon 





The military intelligence from the States is unimportant 
|the armies watching each other across the Potomac river, 
|The Confederates, however, are carrying out their draft of 
300,000 men, and the conscription in the North is at last to 
be put in force. Strong rumours were prevalent in Wash. 
ington that it would be resisted, and the President, conse. 
_ quently, by one order placed all who resisted under martial 

law, by another suspended the habeas corpus for all men jm. 
| prisoned by sentence of military commission, and, by a third 
| ereated a Provost Marshal General, with officials in eyery 
State. It looks energetic, all that; but the energy is of the 
| kind which crushes rather than stimulates national ardour, 
If Mr. Lincoln cannot keep in his natural position as the free 
chief of a free people in battle for their rights, he should 
| abandon it to some one who can. 


The Minister of Finance in France, M. Achille Fould, has 
presented a report to the Emperor, estimating his probable 
deficit in the “supplementary” budget for 1862, his way 
of meeting it, his hopes for 1863, and his still livelier and 

vaguer hopes for 1864. For the year 1863 he hopes to have 
_asurplus of 334,400/., besides a reserve, which, as far as we 
understand this very involved document, he hopes to get out 
| of the operations on the rentes. For 1864, he only at present 
anticipates public anxiety by assuring the Emperor that he 
intends to ask for no increase of taxation, and probably he 
might say the same at the present moment, with equal truth, 
of the budget of 1870. The following is M. Fould’s state. 
ment, translated into English money, of the unexpected or 
supplementary expenditure of 1862 :— . 


Extra EXPENDITURE. | Extra Re&exipts. 








Ministry of State ...... £2,98,820 | Augmentation in direct 
- Justice ...+ ° 5,401 Taxes ,,, £188,520 
. Foreign . Forest se 
Affairs... 59,002 | : ell 182,140 
Interior ..... 223,307 9 Indirect , 
Finance .,, 1,544,513 | Taxes ... + 800,000 
ee 2,020,487 | Registration and Stamp 
Aivgeria...... 80,020 Re 
Marine and | Sugar duties ............... 736,800 
Csionies .. 3,027,632 | Reserve of sinking fund 42,760 
be Public In- | China Indemnity ......... 400,000 
striction 30,604 Spanish payment ......... 1,000,000 
Agriculture 444,786) Balance of Inundation 
ae loan of 1855 .. .......00 80,000 
7,734,572 | Balance of loan of 1859 1,693,200 


Sundries 269,800 


=| 


8,004,372 | Deduct decline in revenue 


5,847,420 


eee seeee Oe eeeeee 





Deduct, excess of re- of Algeria ......... wien 195,760 
ceipts over original pipiens 
DOGG vnicccintnnettcce 172,039 5,651,660 

PUINOU o wiviinicationseniiaiinn «- 7,832,333 


Increz.ed revenue ..,.. 5,651,660 


Final deficit 

But even this deficit M. Fould intends to meet by temporary 
resources. By postponing to January Ist dividends to the 
amount of 1,400,000/. which would ordinarily be paid in 
December, he throws this sum on to 1863 instead of 1862, 
which will not, however, increase the expenditure for that 
year, as the same time of payment is in future to be con- 
tinued. This expedient, therefore, supplies a temporary revenue 
to that amount, and he gains nearly as much again by can- 
celling credits formerly accorded, so that he hopes quite to 
clear the expenditure of 1862 in this way. He adds, that the 
conversion of the 4} per Cents., minus the expense of sfa- 
tionery, &e., for which he charges 112,000/., has diminished 
the floating debt by 6,280,000/., and reduced it from 
10,960,120/., on Ist January, 1862, to 34,680,000/, now. — It 
will be seen that the resources by which the account for 1562 


is balanced are accidental to the amount nearly of 4,000,000, 


so that the hopes which M. Fould indulges for a distant 


| future are, perhaps, a little sanguine. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his speech at New- 


castle, took credit for the great elasticity of the revenue, 4% 


A Royal decree pardoning Garibaldi and his comrades ap- | compared, not with his own anticipations, but w 


ith the actual 


peared in Turin on Sunday. The order is unaccompanied by | yield of the corresponding half-year of 1861. This may 


conditions, and the ministerial “report” which precedes it, have something to do with the elasticity of 
declares that “ Italy ardently desires to forget that there was | but exceedingly little to do with the success of the bud ‘ 
a moment when Garibaldi turned a deaf ear to the voice of’ 1862, in which the question arises rather as to the fulfilmen 


> the revenue, 
get of 
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expectations than the comparison with last | gress was, he says, originated by the well-known M. Dupe- 


js year’s , ‘ _- } : 
of this.) The comparison we gave last week leaves, we | tiaux. We will hope that the deliberations of the Congress 





’s facts. . : ~ : 
a yery great hope that there will be a surplus next | may be less disturbed by any collision between Irish zeal and 
0 Protestant heresy than they might be at Tralee or even in 
Ap | London, where the ruling principle of religious conferences 


A fact, reported by the Times’ correspondent at Turin, ‘appears to be ‘‘ Without were fightings, within were fears.” 
Jooks a little as if the frontier question between France and | We ean afford Pius IX. the fall benefit of a Louvain 
Italy were to be revived again. The Emperor appointed a gesociation. 
military commission to study the frontier on the Var, and | ; - . 
this commission has reported that “either the frontier must | The International Show, commenced at the Horticultural 
recede as far as the Var, as it used to be, or it must be pushed | Society's Giardens on W ednesday, was remarkable for a really 
forwards to the Nervia as faras San Remo, including thus the marvellous exhibition of fruit, twenty-two countries sending: 
(Italian) stronghold of Ventimiglia. When a dilemma is their finest specimens. One firm, Messrs, Solomons of 
resented to the French mind between a receding and an | Covent Garden, se m to have ransacked the world for speci- 
advancing frontier, we may generally regard it as the first | mens. Hundre (ls of kinds of grapes were shown, the best 
step in advance. | boing the English exotics, and as many of pears, 108 new 
" ehar""“S5 Wane sorts having been raised by one gardener, all good and worth 
The Times published on Wednesday & remarkable letter from | perpetuating. The French pears scem the finest, and there 
The writer, one of the staff of the paper, confirms | was a matcliess collection of gourds, from a monster weigh- 
the statements long since published in our own columns. The ing 200 pounds to specimens as small as nuts. In roots, England 
cause of ali that is evil in Greece is the government to which surpassed all competitors, but her climate is on the whole 
it was subjected by the convention which placed a stupid against her. What we now want is not so much improvement in 
Bavarian on the throne. The Court has, since its establish- | jy, fruits, as extended cultivation, and new means of 
ment, neglected the country, squandered ts  ectayr piss and | preserving them. The price of fruit in England is becoming 
demoralized its people. The animosity to the King amounts preposterous, and the poorer classes see as little of it as 
to personal hatred, s and the settled determination of the they do of meat. There is no more reason why grapes, for 
people is to be rid of him and his wife, to whom they have example, should not be cheap in England, than why French 
ceased to show even common courtesy. Their only difficulty | beans should not, and their cultivation in Devonshire and 
is whom to choose, the majority, we believe—though | }fampshire, not for wine, but for food, would amply repay a 
the writer does not say so—inclining to a member of the House speculator. Nothing pays better than a good orchard, yet 
of Savoy. The Zimes, in a subsequent leader, endorses this | the supply of fruit seems, instead of increasing, to diminish. 
letter, and almost appeals to the Greeks to rid themselves ‘tof | If Englishmen could ever be prevailed on to consider petty 
the present dull tyranny. : It is allowed, too, that, polities | jareeny an offence, the hedge-rows might be filled with fruit 
apart, there is life in the Greeks. All the towns on the coast | trees, ‘as they are in Holland and Bengal. As it is, fruit re- 
have doubled within eight years. Corinth, eighteen months quires more watchfulness than jewellery, public opinion de- 
ago destroyed by earthquake, has arisen again, and the com- ciding that to prosecute a scamp of sixteen for stealing apples 
mercial navy is rapidly increasing. is “cruel.” Why should it be venial to steal apples any 
more than watches? 








" Another inundation has occurred near King’s Lynn. On 
Saturday, the 4th instant, the outfall sluice of the Marshland| We have received a series of cheap maps from Messrs. 
Smeeth and Fen drain, running into the Ouse, gave way; a/| Bacon and Co., of the Row, two of which are worth noticing 
dam thrown up also yielded, and the tide rushed in, flooding | here for the sake of the numerous class who are puzzled by the 
gradually some 4,000 acres of ground. The farmers on the | geography of the American war. One shows the seat of war 
inundated land have been compelled to send what stock and | in Virginia and Maryland, on a scale which renders descrip- 
crop they could save at once to market—an example imitated | tion intelligible, with all railways and fortified posts dis- 
by many who are as yet only threatened. Mr. Valentine, | tinctly marked; while the other gives Virginia alone, and, 
engineer, has been empowered by the Jommiscioners to com- | therefore, in greater detail. The first of the two is the clearest 
mence all necessary works for resisting the inundation. | we have yet seen, rivers being rivers, and not black streaks, 
though the railways might still be more prominent, 








A great meeting was held in Dublin on the 7th October to 
assist in relieving the distress among Lancashire operatives. | The Prussian army begins to be atfected by t*e anti-aris- 
The meeting was most numerously attended. The first resolu- | tocratic spirit now prevailing in the nation. Recently a 
tion was moved by the Duke of Leinster, and the second by | whole company, the 12th, of the 8th East Prussian infantry 
the Archbishop of Dublin, and the amount subscribed in the | regiment, broke out in mutiny against the officers, most of 
room reached 2,000/. The whole affair was distinguished by | them striplings from the noble cadet schools, refusing the order 
that spirit of kindliness which, except on religious questions, | to charge an open-air democratic meeting. The company was 
is never absent from Lrishmen. tried by court-martial, and the verdict was proclaimed on 

Baty TEST gana : Sunday, this week, in the inner court of the fortress of Grau- 

The Emperor of the French returned to St. Cloud on} denz. More than a hundred men were condemned to penal 
Wednesday night, and the political lull in Paris is therefore | servitude for long terms, ranging from two to twenty years, 
supposed to have terminated. | and every man of the company received sentence of punish- 


The Prussian quarrel does not advance. The Chamber has | ™™ nt and military degradation. The severity of the verdict 


Seslie safiens sr et - wet. which | iS Said to have made a very unpleasant impression throughout 
hes = hory — ote See ee a t, = the whole of the Prussian army, not by any means favourable 
a PP a ee oe ee ruling noblesse. 


a conference, and intend, it seems to be understood, to reject | 
all the Chamber’s retrenchments. The budget will then be! A journal of Dresden has it from “a certain source” that 
unsanctioned, and the King’s Government will collect the | our Prince of Wales will have to undertake the responsibili- 
taxes and pay the troops without any special authorization. | ties of thorwm et thronum at the same time. It “has been 
It is rumoured that the Crown Prince, who is liberal, objects | resolved, at a family council, held at Rheinhardtsbrunn,” that 
to this course, though it involves no apparent coup d'etat, and Queen Victoria is to offer her Imperial diadem as a marriage 
it is certain that he and Princess Victoria have left Berlin present to her eldest son. The same absurd report was cir- 
for somewhat extensive travel. Meanwhile, the Chamber | culated a week ago by La Patrie and other semi-oflicial jack- 
remains not apathetic, but apparently powerless. It has done | o’-lanterns of the French jpress. 
lit can, and must now rely on a nation—which has been | —_—_C 
ed. le Emigration from the Northern counties has much increased 
i Diet Ce this year. During the quarter ended 30th September last, 
Pia par aged pen Breagaae eet a play the number of emigrants from Liverpool has been 16,778, as 
The motive seems to be the be. sae ; hi h ee compared with 11,242 in the corresponding quarter of last 
the man who ck fined the K st Ay ueh might accrue tO year; showing an increase of 5,536, or about 50 per cent. on 
ee ee ee apoleon Le petit. | that number. In spite of the war in the Northern States, 
Major Myles O'Reilly, called “the heroic ® Win eee. perhaps partly in consequence of the dearness and scarcity of 
, ° labour it has created, the proportion to the United States is 
as large as ever,—10,830 out of, 6,778, or very nearly two- 











Ret Longford, has given out that a congress of Roman 

+ a “4 " to be held at the Jesuit head quarters in Louvain thirds 

ao ~os pee month, to establish an Association to pro- | — nenienniniennein 

on “ Can hep er masa towards Pius 1X., and take counsel The people of Milan have pris:nted Earl Russell with a 
“‘2ohe interests throughout the world.” The Con-! statue it acknowledgment of his aid to the Italtian cause. 
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The statue, somewhat unfortunately, is intended to represent | 
Italy pondering how to become a kingdom—an idea which it | 


is hopelessly beyond the power of sculpture to convey. 


Yesterday week there raged in Section D of the British 
Association a fierce controversy as to the structural analogies 
and differences between the brain of the gorilla and of man. 
Professor Owen maintained that the posterior lobe, the pos- 
terior cornu, and the hippocampus minor were peculiar to 
man; Professor Iuxley finds them all in the ape; while Mr. 
W. H. Flower contended that, if the apes and man were 
arranged according to an ascending development of these organs, 
the order would be :—the South American Marmosct, Baboon, 
Cercopithea, Macaque, Man, Antropoid Apes, Ourang Outang, 
Chimpanzee, Gorilla, American Ifowling Monkey. This gulf, 
therefore, between the man and the ape does not exist. Pro- 
fessor Kingsley wrote for the section some very amusing 
reflections of Lord Dundreary’s on the debate, which, after 
sundry confused suggestions that ‘ Quintus Curtius” might 
leap into the gulf and so close it up, ends, in sudden light, 
with a recommendation to the section to decide the question 
of gulf or no gulf between men and monkeys, hippocampus 
minor or no hippocampus minor in the ape,—by tossing up. 


Sir Rutherford Alcock’s views on the Japanese, explained 
to the British Association, are at once suggestive and dis- 
agreeable. He holds that two dissonant civilizations having 
touched, a collision is one day inevitable. The Governments 
may be reluctant and the traders may be most peaceful, but 
Europe must one day destroy the social organization of Japan. 
The kingdom is really governed by 620 nobles, who rule a 
population of thirty millions by the aid of 20,000 armed and 
devoted retainers. These men believe that foreign intercourse 
will one day upset their rule—which is true enough, inasmuch 
as the independence of foreigners gives all their serfs new 
courage—and they will resist it to the death. Sir R. Aleock 
counsclled moderation, but held that the feudal power was 
an obstacle commerce must sweep away. So be it, if it 
is swept away from within; but the right of Europe to 
sweep away by force an old and highly successful civilization 
without introducing one of her own is more than problematical. 
Mere destruction is crime, and for reconstruction we have, 
with India on our hands, and a protectorate half established 
in China, neither knowledge nor means. 

Mr, E. Chadwick, in a great paper on the cotton 
famine, has for the first time defined the precise extent 
of the mischief. There are about a million of persons 


dependent upon the trade, Ze, 500,000 including the fami- | 


lies of the directly employed, 250,000, shopkeepers, mecha- 
nics, and engineers, and 250,000 women and children 
not engaged in work. There are now 210,000 per- 
sous of those directly employed who are out of work, 
and the average loss is equal to 105,0002. per week. 


This amount will, in all probability, be doubled by Christ- | 


mas, aul if will then be necessary to provide from poor 
rates, and subscriptions, «at least one-fourth of — the 
averege weekly income. In other words, the parishes 
of Lancashire and the rich must find together about 50,0007. 
a week. 





A discussion before the Association on Wednesday disposed, 
we fear finally, of Mr. Harben’s substitute for cotton. Mr. 





Hugh Mason, a mill owner, who has kept his mill going under | 


zll the pressure, testified that he had examined the substance in 
every stage, and that in the stzple, the only imp. rtant stage, the 
fibre had no tenacity whatever. It broke offlike a carrot. Mr. 
Harben, who strongly defended his discovery, still admitted 
that to get the fibre out of the sheath cost as yet tenpence a 
pound, and did not explain away satisiactorily a difficulty 
about mucilage. The zostera marina, therefore, even if obtain- 
able in adequate quantity, is only a plant yielding bad cotton at 
a minimum of tenpence a pound. ‘That will not do. Nothing 
is of the slightest value as a substitute unlessit is as good as 
cotton, producible at the rate of about 6,000 tous a week, and 
costing not more than sixpence a pound. 


The following shows the latest price of most English and foreign 
stocks. ‘The English Funds have been heavy. Consols were dull 
at 933 937 for Transfer, and at $32 94 for the 6th proximo. ‘The 
New Threes and Reduced Annuities were 92} 023. India 5per Cents., 
108% 109}; ditto Enfaced, 1055 ; an 1 the Bonds 27s. to 30s. prem. 
‘There is no alteration in Exchequer bills. In the Foreign Market 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1854, were $24 83, ex div. ; ditto, 1858, 68} 
G8}; ditto New Loan, 67} 673. Mexican, 332. Moorish, 94}. 


Russian Scrip, 1$ prem. Spanish Passive, 224. Duteh, 653. | 


Itatian, 733; and Venczuclan, 293 293. ‘Turkish Consolidés 
have risen to 37} 373. 


i , 


TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


MR. GLADSTONE AT NEWCASTLE. 


Rw since the defeat before Richmond the recognition of 
the Confederate States has been but a question of time 
and Mr. Gladstone now informs us that the time is drawing 
near. That is the sum and substance of the speech with 
which on Tuesday he delighted Newcastle on-Tyne, and the ex. 
| treme caution with which the statement was made only added 
| to its gravity and distinctness. Mr. Gladstone, though eyj- 
‘dently attracted towards the South, never forgot for one 
‘moment his position asan English Liberal statesman, indulged 
| in no sneers at the North, expressed no indecent exultation at 
ithe success which, nevertheless, he recognised in its foo, 
| His tone towards the North was indeed most kindly, kindlier 
| by far than that of most English politicians; but the kindli- 
‘ness was that which English gentlemen show to men worsted 
in hot encounter. He deprecated bitterness to the North as 
‘he would deprecate a blow struck at a fallen man, and called 
\to mind Northern virtues as a man does when he wishes to 
strengthen to himself his own determination not to break with 
a ruined friend. ‘There was a tene of pity running through all 
his gentleness, which when explained by his remarks on the 
| South, can bear but one honest meaning. Mr. Ciladstone js 
reluctant to speak it—observe how he puts the compli- 
/ments first—but he holds that Jefferson Davis has made 
the seceding States ‘a nation.” ‘ We may anticipate with 
certainty the success of the South so far as their separa- 
tion from the North is concerned.” It is hard to believe 
that Mr. Gladstone, Cabinet Minister and dialectician, as 
familiar with English words as with European polities, 
would have used either of those expressions, except to an- 
}nounce a settled and official resolve. English Ministers have 
‘been careful always to speak of “different civilizations,” 
or ‘*separated states,” or “ hostile and jarring sections;” and 
‘Mr. Gladstone would not, unless authorized, have been 
|the first to declare that the Great Republic had been 
| divided into two “nations.” That, at least, is the meaning 
| which half England puts on his words, which Sir John 
Pakington has already expressed at Worcester, and which the 
Northern Americans, in bitterness and grief, will assuredly 
junderstand. ‘The recognition may not be immediate, may be 
| postponed till Parliament meets, or may await a combination 
lof many Powers, but the Cabinet has made up its mind that 
ithe American struggleis over, and that heneetorward two 
nations must exist on the American continent. 

We cannot, bitterly as we lament the decision, honestly blame 
ithe Cahinet. The yhave ouly followed the lead of the people, and 
| followed it at far distance. The educated million in England, 
with here and there an exception, have become unmistakeabiy 
Southern. Mow that strange perversion of judgment has been 
produced it is useless to stop to inquire. Adniitting to 
the full all that the South exn urge, recognizing its 
sacrifices and its courage, the ability displayed by its 
leaders and the military aptitude shown by its people, the 
broad fact still remains. England and the North are ake 
based on the principle of free labour, the South upon the 
avowed denial of that right. How England cai hope tor 
‘alliance between States so vitally dissonant, how she can 
sympathize with a victory which undoes all she has been 
istriving to do for the last three hundred ycars—i! is mo 
than that siuce the last “thrall’’ died—romains to us un 
intelligible. But there stands the fact, and the Cabinet is 
not to blame if, after enforcing delay suflivieut for recousidera- 
tion, it obeys the national will. It is the people who ave 
deceived, not statesmea; and we can but await tie revulsion 
which is certain to follow the discovery of their crror. 

The only point left is one of time, and the Premier will be 
wise to wait as long as events and precetents will permit. 
We have not yet waited for America es we once waited for 
Spain, and the recognition of NSpain’s lost colouies by Can- 
nine—almost the only available precedent — was considered a 
precipitate measure. The battle is not over yet, and the 
death of Mr. Lincoln, or the birth of a new and Revolution- 
ary Government, might yet, almost in a day, change the whole 
aspect of affairs. Nor is it just when the possibility of abolition 
has dawned on the Northern mind that England will be best 
pleased to reply to thet noble programme bya recognition which, 
so far us diplomacy can do it, sanctions the Southern cause: 
|Above all, the Government has not yet ascertained, cannot 
yet ascertain, what it is that demands recognition. What 1s 
the South? Is it the whole slave territory ? and are we to 
recognize Maryland as represented by Mr. Mason ; and 


accredit the Consul at Washington to Mr. Jefferson Davis ? Or 
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is it the territory south of 38 N.L., extending from sea! President sought to condemn slavery as a system incompatible 


to sea, and including, therefore, California, in which there | 
js not a slave or a man who has objected to supply the 
Northern contingent > What are we to do if, after we have 
recognized the South, the North, abandoning impossible 
dreams 0 re asa , a 
ritories west of the Mississippi, and succeed in retaining 
them? It is here that the true injustice of recognition 
lies. The North may still be deluded—though we doubt | 
it;—but its friends in England perceive that the dream | 
of union is over, that one more experiment has failed, 
that the continent must be afflicted with that system for | 
segregating races which we term the balance of power. That | 
js no reason why the new boundary should provide for the 
indefinite extension of slavery, why the evil should be spread 
over all the fair lands between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific, why Mexico should be given up as a 
prey, and the road clearcd for the sl weholders from the 
Rio Grande to the Isthmus. The North is fighting now, 
whether it knows it or not, to keep Texas and the ter- 
ritories free, and it is this process which recognition ig- 
nores, and this which Mr. Gladstone forgets when he says 
that secession has weakened the bonds of the slave. It 
has intensified the energy of his master, and tripled the 
territory over which the system may yet be extended. 
That recognition must come we know, but surely we may 
wait, in conmon prudence, to see whether the Power we are | 
about to recognize is an empire or only a restricted republic. 
The recognition does nothing for our insular interests. It 
gives us no cotton. The Americans may blockade a recoz- | 
nized Power just as well as unrecognised rebels, and with a 
much better show of right. All we shall gain is the certainty | 
that in the very next great struggle in Europe, the North 
with its strong marine will be found in the ranks of our foes, 
a risk scarcely worth incurring in order to show our haste to 
recognize the only State on earth which has male out of 
Slavery a primary political principle. 

The remainder of Mr. Giadstone’s speech, important enough 
in itself, sinks, by the side of his American declaration, into | 
comparative insignificance. It is pleasant to heir that the 
revenue would, but for remissions of taxation, have shown an | 
increase of 690,000/. over last year, and still more plea- 
sant to believe that our trade with France has risen 
from nine millions to twenty-one, and that the only power 
whose alliance is worth its cost is fast becoming our heaviest 
customer. We cannot forget, however, that it was when the | 
American Exchequer was overflowing that the Republic lost | 
half its territory, or that no commercial links we can forge | 
will be half so strong as those which bound the South to the | 
North. Profit is good, and commerce is strong; but the 
world is based on justice an! right, an] it is these stronger | 
powers, we fear, which, as Mr. Gladstone has told us, we are | 
speedily about to offend. 


| 


THE PRESIDENT’S LAST PROCLAMATION. 
\ E are not disposed to exult over the President’s mani- 

festo. It is only a hopeful promise. It proves, indeed, 
as we have so long alleged, that the North is half consciously 
pressing along a road which ends in emancipation, and the 
proof may be valuable as a purge for public opinion. The 
proclamation, too, is a step towards our end, the establishment 
of personal freedom as a right of man, and not simply of this | 
or that race, and it may be a very important step, but it has 
been made in a way which takes from it half its usefulness 
and almost all its grace. The principle at stake is entirely 
disregarded, and emancipation promised as a mere incident in 
awar. The Government liberates the enemy's slaves as it 
would the enemy’s cattle, simply to weaken them in the 
coming conflict. ‘The promise is not even unconditional, nay, 
is not made conditional on any act or omission of the Black 
race. The act professes to be done for their benefit, but if 
their masters return to the Union before the Ist of January | 
then the slaves are to continue in their condition of slavery | 
so long as such masters shall choose. In that event | 
nothing is promised to the Black race, except that the 
White one will be exhorted to let tlom go, & promise 
the worth of which the most stupid can understand. It is, 
in fact, the direct interest of the slaves for those ninety days 
to act against the North, and so encourage their masters to 
exhaust the time granted them for repentance. ‘The principle 


asserted is not that a human being cannot justly own another, | 


but that he cannot own him unless he is loyal to the United 
States. hat is a dogma which may possibly satisfy Ameri- 


cans, but it is not one for which the outside world can be. 


expected to fecl any huge amount of enthusiasm. Had the 





| 


| 
| 

f conquest, should confine its strength to the ter-| nessee, would have become free states so far as 
; 


| forgotten its duty to its own citizens because 


with free society, with republican government, and with the 
vital principles of the American constitution, he would first of 
all have decreed the emancipation of slaves within the reach 
of his army. Maryland and Missouri, Delaware and Ten- 
: Federal 
authority could make them such. Instead of this, Mr. Lin- 
coln has explicitly left the loyal States “ free to choose,” and 
has, in fact, permitted the sin he condemns as a reward for 
the political action which he approves. There is no morality 
whatever in such a decree, and if approved at all it must be 
upon its merits as a political measure. 

__ in this aspect it is, perhaps, a little more satisfactory. 
Ihe decree does imply that the Federal Government considers 
slavery inexpedient, and caleulated to produce and intensify 
the spirit of resistance to the Union. It does hold out to the 
slaveholders a serious menace, and one which pro tanto enlists 
against them the opinion of all who love freedom by whom- 
soever secured, It docs compel every general in the service 
to desist from returning fugitive slaves, and does therefore 
pro tanto increase the inducements to peaceable flight. And 
above all, it does pledge the Federal armies to conduct all 
future movements into the South, not as mere invaders, but 
as emancipators ; not as men beat on simple conquest, but as 
men advancing to liberate one section of society from the 
despotic control of another. The North can never again 
strike for the Constitution as it was, or lend the weight of its 
arms to rivet the fetters of the slave under pretence of pro- 
tecting property. Sut beyond this, though we admit that 
this is much, the proclamation is as yet only paper. No 
great body of men has been freed. The North has not 
in any way shown its willingness to recognize the 
mewning of its own acts. Oa the eontrary, the Southern 
leaders at Harper’s Ferry who paroled the white men, drove 
off the black camp followers into slavery, and the Government 
has made no remonstrance. In other words, it has wholly 
they happened 
to be of a coloured race. Had the men seized been whites 
the Government would have appealed at onc> to the laws of 
war, perhups even threitened reprisals. Ifvl they been even 
Indians, the South would have been fievecly accused of 
treachery ; but being only blacks, the unhaypy men are let 
go in silence to a doom which is worse than death. Yet it is 
while these very scenes are occurring that the President de- 
clares that the freedom of all black men is to be maintained 
by the whole Federal power! There is an unreality under 
such circumstances in promises of emancipation which re- 
bukes enthusiasm, and even restrains the pleasure any step 
towards freedom, however unconscious, necessarily ought 
to produce. Mr. Lincoln may not be to blame for not 
going further. He is,, we know, hemmed in by all 
manner of parchment barriers, by the opinion of his 
people, the prejudices of his troops, and perhaps his owa 
seruples as to the extent of his constitutional power. His 


view of his policy, however narrow, is, we believe, based on a 


sense of duty, and as such is entitle! to respect. But 
“defensible” conduct dogs not stir the imagination of nations, 
and Americans must not wonder if Europe still hesitates on 
such evidence to believe that they have finally broken with 
the system they have supported for seventy years. 

Of the effect of the order it is impossible to judge, for the 
reason is baflled by the absence of any recognized facts. In 
the North sixteen governors have given in their adhesion, 
but it is in the South that its effect will be tested, and we 
do not yet know whetier the planters fecl they can trust 
their slaves—which in their new military organization is pos- 
sible—or whether they are devoured by a secret horror of insur- 
rection; whether the slaves are resolved to achieve their 
freedom, or whether they are, as their owners say, passively 
with the South. If the first opinion is, in both cases, true, —it 
the masters, that is, have confidence in thvir slaves, anl 
grounds for that singular faith, the decree will produce no 
effect beyond slightly intensifying the existing hate to the 
North. If, on the other haud, the masters dread, and have 
cause to dread their slaves, the prdclamation must stimulate 
them to marvellous efforts within the ninety days—may pos- 
sibly, should those efforts fail, produce a final resolve to 
emancipate for themselves. They can play that card far 
more certainly than the North, and should they, in their 
despair, rise to that height of self-control, they would deserve 
the success they most assuredly would secure. But the 
future of the whole subject remains, as yet, wholly obscure, 
the only fact certain being that the North is drifting slowly, 
but steadily, towards a policy of abolition, the realization, 
that is, of the principles upon which the States were founded. 
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It may be asked what it is we seek, that this proclamation 


gives us so very little content ; and the answer is sufficiently | 


simple. We hold that as a matter of principle the first duty 
of the North is to clear the national conscience of its con- 
nection with slavery, and by a clear and final abolition of 
every privilege and disability based in any degree upon 
colour, to raise the Blacks to the status held by the settled 
Indians. If this reconstruction of society can be best effected 
by compensations let them be granted, if by political con- 
cessions—such as a stern and summary vagrant act—let them 
be conceded also. 


Poles or Hungarians. We hold it also a matter of policy 
to fight the South with an idea as strong and coherent as its 
own. 


for that it seceded, for that it has endured sufferings and | 


made sacrifices such as in a different cause might have en- 
nobled a generation. 


wields, and the only influence potent enough to confront the 
pride of race is the fanaticism of freedom. John Brown is 
the only man who ean face Stonewall Jackson, and it is only 
by asserting some living principle, some idea which will 
bring unpaid armies into the ficld, that the North ean obtain 
the force to dictate its own terms of peace, and secure, if not 
the abolition, at least the restriction, of slavery. This idea, it 
is obvious, the President’s manifesto does not supply. No 
Abolitionist will lay down his life in order that if their mas- 
ters submit the slaves may remain in slavery; and that, 
though not the object, is the admission of the President’s pro- 
clamation. The black, to be free, must be made a citizen at 
once, competent to seck redress in a court of law, and liable 
to be hanged if he attacks his former master; and the decree 
securing him that position until freedom is guaranteed by a 
Convention need not take up three lines. Until some such 
proclamation hus been issued, the President will not excite 
either in Europe or in the North the enthusiasm he requires. 


THE POSITION OF THE PRUSSIAN LIBERALS. 

THY do not the Liberals govern Prussia? They are 
backed wp by the voice of the country. They have a 

House of Deputies pledged, almost without exception to sup- 
port their views. The Ministry has been defeated at every 
point on which it risked a contest. Still, as a matter of fact, 
the Liberal leaders have not entered office, and their oppo- 
nents direct the whole policy of the country; and the few 
Englishmen who devote any attention to Prussian affairs are 
perplexed to discover how it can happen that, in a country 
which preserves all the forms of a constitution, nothing should 
proceed according to the practice which prevails in England ; 
for the Prussian constitution is in outward shape one of 
those numerous copies of English institutions which were 
produced throughout the Continent after 1848. A King, an 
Upper and Lower House, a responsible Ministry, seem to ordi- 


nary Englishmen all that can be wanted to secure the | 


rights of the people, and all these guarantees the 
Prussians haye possessed for more than twelve years. 
Nor can it be pretended that the King has coerced the 
Deputies by military foree. There has been no coup d'état, 
and it seems understood that the King is disinclined to take 
any step which, by placing him among the number of ordinary 
despots, would deprive him of all chance of becoming the 
leader of Germany. Nevertheless, an answer to our question 
is not hard to be found, when once the fact is realized that 
phrases which mean one thing at Westminster may mean 


something quite different at Berlin, and that the forms of 


English constitutionalism almost change their character when 
transplanted into the midst of a military monarchy. 

One obstacle in the path of the Prussian reformers is of their 
own creation ; they do not enter the Government because they 
have not the will and scarcely the wish to govern. To Eng- 
lishmen this seems almost incredible. There are probably not 
ten members of our House of Commons who esteem them- 
selves unfit for Ministers, and who would not at a mo- 
ment’s notice perform the well-understood farce of “ sacri- 
ficing all personal inclinations’ rather than that her 
Majesty’s Government should not be carried on. This 
readiness to perform political duties scarcely exists amongst 
a nation who, like the Prussians, have been trained 
from youth up to military obedience, and accustomed to leave 
the management of affairs in the hands of Government officials. 
Neither in their pamphlets nor in their speeches do the Liberals 
avow a desire to see their friends in power, and the orthodox 
creed of a Prussian reformer always includes gn anathema 
against the denocrats who wish, in the cant phrase of the 


But the freedom itself is aright, and | 
purchase no more an essential condition for slaves than for | 


The strength of the South is its fanaticism for slavery ; | 


To resist men like Jefferson Davis, | 
the North must call up an enthusiasm equal to the one he | 


i. 
day, “‘ to transfer the political centre of power from the Crown 
to the Parliament.” Nor are these professions merely con. 
ventional expressions of loyalty. All the acts of the Cham- 
bers have shown an almost incredible willingness to condone 


"| the past offences of the Ministry. Even Von der Heydt, the 


most unpopular of the Government, might have easily retained 
| office, if his colleagues had been as ready as himself to make 
some slight concessions to popular sentiment ; and the great 
| debate of the session opened with an almost ludicrous scene. 
in which the Chambers offered to concede an indemnity which 
the Ministers were too proud to ask. 4 

At the present moment, therefore, the highest ambition of 
‘the Liberal leaders is to exercise some perceptible control 
over the action of a Government which should consist of men 
chosen in reality no less than in name by the King. More- 
over, the natural hesitation of men unused to the exercise 


‘of power is increased in the case of German politicians by 
their adoption of a theory which agrees with the letter whilst 
it violates the whole spirit of constitutional government, 
They have learnt from the study of the best English autho- 
rities that the three Estates are absolutely equal, and have 
overlooked the fact that in every period of English history 
some one of the three has possessed in reality prepondera- 
| ting authority. No one but a German professor has probably 
| ever seriously believed that a nation ean be ruled by three 
| independent powers, each absolutely equal; and neither of 
them prepared to give way to the other. 

Political inexperience has, however, influenced the Prussian 
representatives, more than either their professions or their 
theories. The attack upon Von der Heydt was itself a 
serious though a most natural mistake. A timeserver, if 
not a turncoat, without character though not without con- 
siderable talent, and consistent in nothing but in the tenacity 
with which he clung to place, he is a politician and a civilian. 
| His interest and his very faults prevented him from 

attacking the Constitution. His associates, on the other hand, 
were men much more at home in a mess-room than in a 
Parliament, who like their leader, Von Roon, could scarcely 
make a speech without insulting their audience, and who 
| proclaimed their intention of ‘ fighting the King’s enemies, 
| whether abroad or at home, with a drawn sword.” The result 
lof their attacks upon Von der Heydt is that the 
| Cabinet has lost a man who was at least some check 
‘on the violence of his military colleagues. A graver error, 
' though one for which the Liberals are only in part responsible, 
is that the battle of the Constitution is fought more or less 
|under false colours. The direct effect of the recent parlia- 
mentary resolutions is to diminish the strength of the army, 
/and perhaps to imperil the safety of the country. It is per- 
fectly true that the men who supported these resolutions are 
zealots for the power of Prussia, and would gladly give the 
King any number of regiments he desired, could a guarantee 
| be obtained that he would give the commoners a fair share of 
| the highest military honours, would reform the Upper House, 
and make the name of Prussia respected in Germany. But a 
|party which pursues one object nominally and another 
in reality oceupies a most dangerous position. Poli- 
| ticians are, after all, judged by their words. Should any 
foreign power menace Prussia, should the King assert that he 
cannot pursue a national policy, because a factious opposition 
|cripples his means of action, the crowd are likely to remem- 
| ber that the Liberals demanded retrenchment, and refused 
| supplies for the army; whilst no one will care to recollect 
| that the very men who appeared thus parsimonious were the 
most enthusiastic supporters of German unity and Prussian 
influence. 

If the Reformers had shown all the wisdom and skill 
which can hardly be learnt except through the experience of 
| political life, they would still have found «almost insuperable 
‘difficulties in carrying out their policy. They are engaged 

in a struggle, not with the Ministry, but with the Crown. 
'Pedantry, loyalty, or timidity, may lead subjects to dis- 
avow all desire to curtail the royal prerogatives; but, m 
the long run, constitutional liberty is inconsistent with regal 
‘power. The King, who actually knows that his will is re- 
strained, cannot long be deceived by the most loyal professions 
‘of submission into the belief that Parliament can be power- 
ful without the Throne becoming weak. The Peussian 
monarch feels, with truth, that the time has come when he 
or the House of Representatives must give way, and he 3s, to 
all appearance, by no means inclined to go to the wall. He 
has in his favour actual possession of power and the com- 
mand of one of the strongest armies in Europe. If the 
soldiers can be depended upon, he may, for the present, despise 
| the complaints of aninsulted Parliament, nor need he resort 
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— raised by taxes as it comes In, without waiting for a 

Parliamentary consent, which wonld certainly be refused. No 
- hat this plan is impracticable. Of course, its 


one can say t 


secution would excite popular discontent; but it is a long 
e} 


tep from discontent to rebellion. Germans act slowly, even 
ye act at all. The Prussian monarchs have, with all their 
‘efects, been some of the best of continental rulers. Hence, 
they are personally popular, and loyal Prussians would hesi- 
tate long before they rallied round a constitution which has 
had but a feeble existence of twelve years, in opposition to a 
descendant of the Great Frederick. His harshness and 
narrow-mindedness are not qualities which would enlist the | 
sympathies of Englishmen ; but Prussians are willing to over- | 
look defects which are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be | 
compensated by a certain amount of honesty and enthusiasm 
for the honour of Prussia. If the King is a drill-serjeant, his 
ople are all soldiers, perpetually under drill, and, for the 
moment at least, will obey the word of command. 


wr. GRANT DUFF ON UNSETTLED POLITICAL | 
PROBLEMS. 
HE Queen, when she releases Parliament from its labours 
at the beginning of the recess, takes care to remind its 
members that they still have important public duties to per- 
form in “those several stations to which it has pleased God to | 
call” them. One of the most important of these, and not 
srhaps the least anxiously performed, is what is called ren- 
dering an account of their stewardship during the parliamen- 
tary session. Yet, except as a tribute to the political vanity 
of constituents, these accounts are usually utterly without 
fruit. The representative goes to Parliament with a set of | 
fixed ideas ; listens carefully to all which confirms, and care- | 
lessly, if at all, to all which undermines those ideas ; and 
returns to tell his constituents that he has actually found just 
what he before told them that he intended to find. This is 
not a very instructive process,—and if constituents do rise in 
political intelligence it is generally not with much help 
from their member, but by dint of studying the parlia- 
mentary debates for themselves, and without the advan- 
tage of any intellectual guide who has gone over the 
same ground with better opportunities for weighing the 
conflicting authorities. But a new clas, of members 
is rising up among us, who do not hesitate to admit their 
constituents into their political counsels, while they are yet 
uncertain in which direction the scale may finally descend ; 
and who state the problems before the country with a breadth 
and insight, a fairness and discrimination which give the 
highest educational value to parliamentary discussions, by 
bringing the strong points urged on both sides home to 
the understanding of ordinary electors. |The last session has | 
been called an idle and fruitless one. No one would think 
it so, at least as an instrument for the political education of 
the people, who heard or read the skilful sifting of the prin- 
ciples raised during its debates by Mr. Grant Duff in his 
speech to the electors of the Elgin boroughs on Thursday 
week. The debates of the session, passed through the sieve 
of his thoughtful criticism, leave a residuum of great issues 
clearly raised and as yet only partially determined, which 
may profitably exercise the full powers of the thinking poli- 
ticians of Great Britain till a new session comes to develope 
and apply them. 

Mr. Grant Duff, in his very able exposition of these in- | 
determinate political problems, spoke of them, for the most 
part, as questions that should be kept clear of party contests. | 
We think this was a mistake. If the greatest questions of the 
day are to be set free from all party bearing, the party ques- 
lions must soon become few and insignificant. Nor, indeed, 
is It possible to climinate them from the class of party contests. 
It would be more correct to say that the gradual unfolding 
and discussion of these problems will necessarily modify, 
Tecast, and to some extent transform our present notions of | 
party politics, and supply the elements of a new classification. | 
Let us consider for a moment the four large questions which 
Mr. Duff states so clearly, and ask ourselves, not so much how 
they would best be resolved without reference to party—for 
their complete resolution will be the work of gencrations— 
but how their development will affect the party standards 
and remodel the cohesive forces which now hold together the 
Tory and Liberal ranks. 

The greater questions which Mr. Grant Duff raised, and on 
which he expounded the conflicting views, were the true 
relation of England to her colonies, the relation of interna- 
tional trade to the laws of maritime war, the great scale of 





| weight. 


l eult questions, 


|'much independence of the mother country 


@éat. Whispers are already heard that the Ministry |our army and navy expenditure, and the policy of England in 
«govern without a Budget,” that is, to spend the | the Eastern question. Now, widely apart as these questions 
‘may seem, there run through them all three distinct threads 

of principle and tendency. 

| principte, which pleads for casting off our colonies as a burden 
;on our revenue,—for the preponderance of the interests of 
trade over all military or naval considerations in regulating 
| the laws of war,—tfor reducing our expenditure with exclusive 
| reference to the weight of taxation,—for absolutely abandon- 
| ing all expensive “ meddling” in the East. 
| at least, of a strong bias to this view, the narrower commer- 
cial party, with Mr. Cobden at its head, may be assumed to 


ve . . 
There is the narrow commercial 


Of this view, or, 


be the advocates, and we may be quite sure that as these 


great questions open out before the nation they will have a 


tendency to form an extreme school of commercial 
reformers hostile to what we may call the Im- 
perial theory of English policy,—strenuous advocates of 
every legal change which may take the sting out of war when 
it does come,—economists in the narrower sense,—and reso- 
lute to clip the wings of the Foreign Office, and keep it as 
much as possible out of the councils of Europe. This is a 
very coherent, if not a widely popular, scheme of thought, 
and it will, we may be sure, as the full meaning of thess 
political problems displays itself, attain a greater and greater 
logical detiniteness, and, therefore, a weight more than pro- 
portional to its inherent worth. Next there is t'iv opposite or 
Imperial solution of all these questions, which subordinates 


| commerce entirely to the splendour of the English name,— 


which looks upon the colonies as multiplying the resources 
and bracing the energies of England, both physical and 
imagivative,—which maintains that the interests of trade 
must never be permitted to cripple the naval supremacy of 
England,—which reckons even enormous expenditure a slight 
sacrifice for weight iw the councils of Europe,—which shapes 
our foreign policy so as to check rivals and to augment that 
This, again, would be a very coherent and, in some 
respects, a popular view,—and though not likely to be avowed 


}as an explicit creed by the cautious politicians of England, 
will, no doubt, as these questions ripen more and more, gain 


for itself virtual adherents, partly from the followers of Lord 
Palmerston, partly from thoseof Lord Derby—but in either case, 


| from among those who think more of aggrandizing the influence 


of England than of lending that influence toany particular cause. 
Amongst these will be numbered almost all whose sympathies 
are not with the popularcause abroad,—because, while it would 
be impossible to employ England directly in hostility to it, it 
may be possible to keep her out of the popular cause by ap- 
pealing to the national jealousy of great rivals, and to theories 
of the balance of power. We take it that the growing discussion 
of these urgent questions will tend to reconstitute the Tory 


| party of the future with something of a recoil on this group of 


principles. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli have already an- 
nounced their strong dissent from the international prineiples 
of maritime law laid down at Paris; and it is clear enough, 
that in foreign politics they incline to a policy which, under 
colour of guarding jealously the influence of England, really 


holds heraloof from popular causes like the Italian, and reserves 


her strength for difficulties arising out of a disturbed “ balance 
of power.” 

Lastly, there is the genuinely Liberal principle, which 
tuke the criterion of wise action in these diffi- 
the tendency to promote or to impede 
the cause of true popular self-government. With regard 
to the colonial question, this principle would require so 
would best 
fit the colony for the duty of patriotic self-defence,—while 
it would never measure by money the value of a tie of 
loyalty, which really affects the whole spirit of public 
life, secures the vague but vast influence of historic tradi- 
tions for a self-constituted people, and counteracts the 
tendency to municipalism and a social dead-level that seems 
inherent in young republics setting up for themselves. On 
the question of maritime law, this principle would require us 
to consider the interests ef free self-government in general as 
even paramount to those of English supremacy,—which is 
decisive, we take it, in favour of neutral commerce in the sense 
of the Congress of Paris, —for an encroachment on the neutral 
flag is, in fact, an atteupt to press neutrals by force into the 
quarrel, and to interfere with their own right of self-govern- 


us 


will 


as 


/ment. Of course, the Liberal principle goes no further, unless 


it can be shown that the new rules now contended for are, 
in whole or in part—as we think they are, at least in part— 
already involved in the International Law laid down at Paris; 
and that they would impose no stricter limit on the laws of 
war. The Liberal principle would say, ‘ Do nothing even in 
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war which needlessly cripples the independence and free! supporters, many of the most ardent of the young etudeans. 
action of other nations not at war,”—and leaves it to be de- | whose influence, as the only educated class, is as much win. 
cided how far a particular code of law does or docs not inter- | rated by Englishmen as overrated by the bureaucracy woe 
fere with the freedom of neutrals or only with the enemy. , some hundreds of the most enthusiastic, and therefore mm 
Finally, on the questions of expenditure and of foreign | useful workmen, an aggregate of foree which, distributed tH 
policy, the Liberal principle clearly requires that our} organized as it is, none but ignorant men will despise, Nor 
aim should be to put our own freedom and inde-/ one of these men, in all probability, dreams of an attack on 
pendence above all doubt, and to retain the power to} the throne. Not one will attempt to assail ordinary nde 
vindicate that right for others as against erternu! foes,—but | order. But, Mazzini having defied the monarchy, they hold 
not, as we seem to be contending in Turkey, as against | themselves justified in seeking Italian ends without permission 
rebellious subjects. To make England generally formidable, | of the Government, or reference to the governing class, in agi. 
to swell the intluence of the Empire merely for the purpose of | tating for Rome just when agitation is inconvenient, or striking 
aggrandizement, is no part of a liberal foreign policy, which | for Venice just as the Austrian Emperor secs a new opportu. 
does not care for influence abroad merely for the sake of influ- | nity. Acting with the Government they serve as an admirable 
ence, but only where we can aid a free people to defend its | forlorn hope, ail the more valuable because if they are ex. 
liverties, or a half-conquered people to regain them. | pended in victory Italy loses so little ; acting agaiust it they 
These seem to us to be the three main directions of English | are as embarrassing as the forlorn hope would be if it assaulted 

| 

| 

| 

| 





political principle on the unresolved questions so ably ex-| before the attacking columns were ready. When, ther. 
pounded by Mr. Grant Duff,—questions which assuredly will | fore, Mazzini announces that he has withdrawn his coup. 
more and more determine the erystallization of English parties | tenance from the House of Savoy he is guilty not of an yb. 
in the future. It is certain that none of our present party | surdity, but of an attack on the only power under which 
organizations can dispose of these great questions, but we | Italians can hope to realize at once unity and independence, 
are nearly as certain that they are quite big enough more) Ife feels this himself, and his tone is, for him, unusually 
or less to dispose of our present party organizations. apologetic. In the two mortal columns of unsupported asser- 
—____—_— | tions in which he this week announces that he will henceforth 
; stand alone, one current of thought is perceptible. He and 
YFVHERE are few Englishmen, perhaps, who do not read) his made Italy, and_he has a right to uumake it again, 
Mazzini’s addresses with more or less of contempt. A Cavour is a traitor, ‘N ictor Emanuel an obstacle, Napoleon a 
practical race, accustomed to raise its leaders into positions | fee, the Italian nation nothing; the glorious work of the last 
where they can act in harmony with established forces, is! six years has been achieved by Mazzini alone, or acting 
inclined to laugh at the man who, living in a small house in | through his licutenant, Garibaldi. He it was who secured 
London, and under sentence of death in his own land, still | Sicily, who accepted the monarchy, who gave it South, 
tells his king, in two columns of windy prose, that the poor | and who finally promised, and would have secured it Rome, 
exile and the great dynasty are once more irreconcilable foes. | but that the “ trembling’? power in its base ingratitude 
Englishmen feel as they would were Feargus O'Connor to! turned upon Garibaldi. It is not needful, we suppose, in 
hurl defiance against the Monarchy through the columns of | England, to expose the absurdity of these assertions. The 
the People's Friend, or as they do when Smith O'Brien bids | party of action did much, undoubtedly, and Joseph Garibaldi 
the proud Saxon remember that, the barony of Inchiquin did more ; but all alike would have been powerless without 
notwithstanding, Ae is still alive. They half doubt whether the monarchy, and without that power which the demagogue 
the newspapers are not over officious in publishing such | 8° contcmptuously thrusts aside, the educated million of Ltaly. 
effusions, and if they read them at all, do it only to smile at | It was Napoleon and the royal troops who won Lombardy, 
a style they have long since ceased to employ. The feeling} Cavour and the troops who rescued the Legations, Gari- 
is natural, but, like all feelings based on contempt, is apt to; baldi and the troops who secured the Southern province, 
misguide thejudgment. Joseph Mazzini, unfortunately for Ltaly, | Of all the forces engaged in the work the Mazzinians did the 
has still some claim to be regarded as one of her many leaders, | least, for the volunteers who flocked to the great partisan 
and his final rejection ofmonarchy deserves something more than | were not men trained by Mazzini. The plea, therefore, of 
asmile. Chosen at atime when to be the object of the people’s, incalculable services, exaggerated as regards the monarchy, 
choice was to be proscribed, he was for at least ten years the | is utterly false as regards the people, but we will admit it to 
sole working representative of the seeret hopes of Italians. | the full. And even then Mazzimi is hopelessly in the wrong, 
While Italy was overrun with foreigners, Picdmont trem- | for to have secured unity is no warrant for attempting to in- 
bling, and Rome triumphant, the narrow-souled, single-minded | terrupt the work. Garibaldi unquestionably did do grand 
fanatic kept alive the ideas through which victory was ulti- | deeds—deeds as much grander than those of Mazziui us 
mately to be secured for his country. While Cavour was a/ actions are grander than dreams ; but even he, when he set 
wanderer, Ricasoli a secluded noble, and Vietor Emanuel a| his wil! above that of the collective nation, mistook his clearest 
petty pleasure-hunting king, Mazzini was struggling heart | duiy. He set a party above the people— the precise offence 
and soul to keep up the thirst for national independence. ‘The | he had been condemning all his lite, Mazzini, with feebler 
men who now form the party of action have been trained} means, and untaught by his failure, is now striving 
under his ideas. When statesmen are silent before tyranny, | te repeat his greater follower’s error. He knows, no 
one must put up with Wilkes, and when the //abeas Corpus! man better, that Italy has not a chance, except in her 
is suspended and the Press gagged, even Sir Francis Burdett | unanimity. He knows, no man_ better, that whoever 
may be held qualified to lead resistance. Mazzini was abler | else he allures, for him to gain cither the monarchy 
than both and purer than either, and the narrowness of | or its most living province, or the army, or the Parliament, 
mind which impairs all his qualities, that spirit of mere cavil | or the educated class, is a chimera ; and yet, knowing this, he 
so rare in England, was not perecived while his single idea | deliberately resolves to persuade Italy to advance without 
was the one ail Italians thirsted to realize, and every cavil| those mighty forees. Ske is to rush on Rome without her 
was directed against an enfeebling tyranny. In every city of | diplomatists, and on Venice without her army. Even if the 
Italy a knot of men were collected, whose faith was pledged | Mazzinians were the people, instead of being much such a 
to Mazzini, and who are influenced by him still. Then, too, | fraction of them as the Chartists were of England, this policy 
generations of fulschood have taught the masses of the Con-| would be insane. Being what they are, it is an attempt to 
tinent to doubt their natural leaders, till they half-suspect | make a section of opinion supreme, to plunge Ltsly into pos 
treachery even in leadership, and question whether Cavour tions from which there is no retreat, not because she wishes 
can be Italian enough, because his family was Italian eight | it, but because a minute minority consider that plunge for her 
hundred years ago. They turn to a leader whose honest malig- | advantage. If this be not to devise at once tyranny and dlis- 
nity they can always trust, and when he bids them suspect, union, what do those wordsmean? And this course of action, 
they half, in their consciousness of ignorance, distrust their a course dictated at least as much by petulance as by prin: 
own eyes and ears. The Mazzinian clubs act upon this dis- | ciple—which if it succeeded would but unite Italy in order to 
position, increase it by their offers of chimerical social , throw her into anarehy, and which if it failed would make 
reforms—such, for instance, as Garibaldi’s followers really her dismemberment inevitable,—is to be condoned because for- 
tried in Naples, where they divided the waste land among) sooth Mazzini is a man of incorruptible honesty. So was 
the peasants—and find themselves in every time of tur- | Robespierre, but it was not Robespierre who saved Trance 
moil, backed by considerable physical force. Compelled | from the foe. PS 
for ten years to conspire, Mazzini can organize, and We write the more bitterly because we are not of those 
his bidding really influences, if it does not control! who deny the merits of the Italian Reds. Their best leaders 
these clubs and their dependents. In other words, in losing | have two ideas which, ever. when their aberrations half tempt 
him the monarchy loses everywhere a few strong and reckless | us to believe them foes, still always command our respect. 
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- recognize the truth which Cavour alone of the Italian | felt in the literature of the United States even before it was 
They ““ men seems to have appreciated, that the revolution | traceable in that of England; but who by this time can 
a than unity, that the masses who bear the cost | doubt the wide-spread familiarity of the very lowest grades of 
mea : 


e of the reward, that education is to be | the English reading public with Alexandre Dumas’ romances, 
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ought to reap Ss = , ‘ ell io load wit nese teen “get ety - 
ted as well as civil justice, a poor-law as we as security }and with many other forms of French light literature ? Day 
gran ight of association as well as the right todie. | by day, as the knowledge of French spreads through our 

for property, the rig a : ~ ° e391" . ° i 8 
s that their influence is based, and their objects } middle to our working classes, not only do translations of 


It ison these idea 
in this direction, 
selfish. But not 
the concurrence 


if not always wise, are always at least un- | French works multiply, but the original works themselves are 
one of these objects can be gained without |read. What facilities now exist for obtaining French books 
of the propertied class, not one will be/to read in London, compared with the days in which but 
secured by moving in the tecth of their representatives. So, | little in the shape of F rench was taken in by any circulating 
too, they hold most justly, what Italian statesmen often forget, |library, beyond the last I aul de Kock, for the behoof of a cer- 
that the morale of a nation 1s as valuable as its physique, that | tain number of epicures in the nasty ! = 
even a united Italy would be no gain to the world if the We must, therefore, accept this influence of France at the 
impulses of the nation were below its new position. But present day as a fact, not only for all the w orld besides, 
the first of these impulses is the belief that the national weal | but for ourselves. Aud it does, therefore, very seri vusly con- 
js above all party objects, that in presence of national danger | ccrn us if the sources of that influence be healthy or diseased, 
all self-assertion must disappear, that Italy must be more to | quickening or stagnant, ennobling or corrupting. But who 
Italians than any leader however devoted, than republican ean say that the moral influence of the Second Empire has 
theories, than socialist dreams, or than even that mighty sum | worked for good on any single nation in the w rid, except 
of gratitude which Joseph Mazzini deems due to Joseph | through the resistance which has been offered to it, the re- 
Mazzini. pulsion which it has inspired? What has most braced up 
Italian nationality, the conquest of Lombardy by the aid of 
THE INFLUENCE OF FRANCE IN EUROPE. Napoleon III., or the sturdy and successful resistance to the 
F there be any truth in the details which have been given | peace of Villafranca which he had dictated, the persistent 
ere this in the pages of the Srreraror as to the condition ! protest against his occupation of Rome a W hose example 
of Imperialist France, of her army, her people, her administra- | has done most to keep the traditional Italian poniard in its 
tion, the last feeling with which such a picture Should sheath, —that of Ricasoli refusing to bend beture the modern 
inspire an Englishman should be that of a Pharisaic scli- | Nebuchadnezzar, and Garibaldi flinging detiance in his face, 
righteousness. For in truth many traits of that picture | or that of the cringing Rattezzi? For England, to , the 
must remind him of what he sees around him in his own | Second Empire has done two great things ; it has called forth 
country. It may not quite be de te fabula, but proximus urit | our voluntecr movement; it has driven us to renew our navy. 
falls even short of the mark. | Whatever effects have been produced upon England, so to 
For indeed the influence of France over the world, over | speak, in the grain of that influence, have been purely evil; 
Europe, over England, is a fact of which few Englishmen | from the prating of our Positivists about the blessings of 
have wit enough to acknewledge to themselves the greatness. | Imperialism, in the teeth of every memory worth preserving 
Partly, no doubt, beeause Frenchmen are so loud-spoken in | 1n the history of England or of mankind, down to that 
asserting it, so blind to the existence of any other influence, | invention of a French Empress, ashamed of m ther- 
that many Englishmen feel it a sort of point of patriotism | hood, which, besides offending every sense of classic 
to underrate, pooh-pooh, deny wliat is so boastingly and un- | artistic beauty, has certainly been the cause of more deaths, 
fairly put forward. But to an impartial observer it must he and those more dreadful ones, than all eather articles of human 





matter of extreme doubt which of the two influences, the 
French or the English, is really the most extensive. The 
French (including in this term that of the whole of the French- 
speaking races) may be said to manifest itself more directly 
and suddenly ; the English more slowly, and to a great ex- 
tent indirectly through the French. It is really through 


dress put together throughout the world during the same 
period of time. From the ‘‘demi-monde” of the Second 
Empire have come to us,—though with an originality of their 
own,—the ‘ pretty horse-breakers” and other Hetxre who 
for the first time in our history have begun to form publicly 
a distinct class in English society; nor is it possible to 
estimate how overwhelming would have been the tide 





Voltaire and Montesquieu, through Benjamin Constant and 
Madame de Stael, that the English principles of constitutional 
government and of civil and religious liberty have found their 


of public immorality from the shores of Imperial France, had 
it not been for the checks which have been opposed to it by 
way round the world. Voltaire discovered Shakespeare and |the sovereignty of a virtuous Queen and the example of 
Newton, Milton and Locke; Tocqueville the United States, | her Court. But apart even from these coarser and more glar- 
not for Franee alone, but for the whole Latin race at least. | ing forms of evil influence, who among us is not conscious, 
Without J. B. Say, political economy (as we now wnder- | around him on all sides, within his own self, of feclings and ten- 
stand the term) might have remained well nigh unknown | dencies, often, indeed, antagonistic among themselves, yet 
out of the British Isles; without Dumont, the powerful im- | closely akin to those which are lowering France—of that 
pulse given by Bentham to law-reform might equally have | moral lassitude, that despair of good from above or from below in 











stopped on the hither shore of the Channel. But it is as} the social cosmos, that worship of brute strength, that sym- 
difficult for an Englishman to almit that the influence « f | pathy with clever success often amounting to a tacit accomplice- 
his own country remains insular until accepted by France, | ship in its rascalities, that lazy acquiescence in evil realities, 
as for a Frenchman to admit how much of apparently French } that tolerance of cant for want of faith, or intolerance of 
influence is really English in its origin. faith because we dare not acknowledge the existence of aught 
_ England, on the other hand, is far slower in receiving ! but cant, that practical godlessness, in a word, assuming as it 
influence from France than the Continental nations ; nay, her jdoecs the most various forms, compatible at once with the 
first impulse is, perhaps, to draw herself up and resist it. | most feverish physical and intellectual activity, and with 
Still, from the days of Edward the Confessor, there have | absolute torpor of the whole man—which alone could 
been epochs in her history in which that influence has becn | have stilled demands for Reform, maintained Mr. Disraeli 
unmistakable; those of the Plantagenets, for instauce: of }in the leadership of the Conservative party, enabled the 
Charles Il., and, so far as literature is concerned, of | Record or the Saturday Review to live and decent tolk to read 
nearly the whole period which extends from Milton to | them, allowed the Zines to dictate to public opinion, made 
Burke. Within our own generation, the passing of the | Mr. Carlyle a prophet for a large portion of our youth, and 
Reform Bill is to be looked upon as in great measure the | created a sympathy between free England and the great slave- 
sequel to the French Revolution of 1830; whilst the influence | power of Northern America? All these, be it observed, are 
of France over the literature and manners of or own day is |points on which there is fellow-fecling between us and the 
still enormous. France, be it remembered, is the great | French Imperial system. That stands out before the world 
caterer for the theatre throughout the world; England, almost | as the great exemplar of triumphant brute foree, clever self- 
the only country which takes the trouble so much as to recast | will utterly unscrupulous as to means, firm alliance with 
4 French piece ; elsewhere, from Naples to Lima, it would be | every available cant, persistent compression of every quicken- 
merely translated. The range of the French novel is scarcely | ing faith. Whilst it is there, it is as astone in the very heart 
less extensive. Any one who has read Miss Bremer’s works, | of the European Continent, chilling all around, and even our- 
for instance, will’ be struck with the evidence which } selves across the waters. Let us be frank; in what country 
they afford of the familiarity of the far North with | are men not conscious that the Second French Empire is the 
‘ontemporary French novelists. The same witness is standing nuisance of the world? Sharp as has been and still 
afforded by Countess Hahn-Hahn for Germany, by Fernan is the crisis of American disruption, the permanent uncer- 
Caballero ‘for Spain. The influence of these made itself /tainty as to the motions of that mighty and inscrutable self- 
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will at the Tuileries has done far more during the last ten 
years to paralyze and disorganize trade and the familiar rela- 
tions of nation with nation, man with man. ‘The fear of that 
it is which has made all countries arm to the tecth. Why is 
Italy rushing headlong into an enormous debt, straining every 
nerve to increase her armies? Is it only to be able to cope 
with Austria? Would she toss, as she does now, in such an 
ecstacy of anguish upon the live coals of her hopes, instead of 
letting them blaze forth as beacon-fires upon her onward path, 
had she only a generous France behind her, and not an Im- 
perial bird of prey? Would England be expending sums 
on her iron-clad navy which would give food and labour 
to tens of thousands of her suffering ones, but for a well- 
grounded distrust of her “august ally?” 

No, there is no real peace for England—for the world—so 
long as the Imperial despotism weighs upon France, galling 
and corrupting at once the great people which is subject to 
it. So long as this lasts, all European progress, if not sus- 
pended, must creep on ata snail’s pace; only so far secure, 
as it manages to keep clear of entanglement with the Napo- 
leonic policy. In short, the old Cromwellian saying must, 
while Napoleon III. holds the crown, be the motto for all the 
world besides :—“ Put your trust in God, and keep your 
powder dry.” 


MR. MERIVALE ON THE COLONIES. 
HE business of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has, for the present year, come to an 
end, and a truce is now imposed on a legion of scientific dis- 
putes. It is characteristic of the age that these are discussed 





' es 
, about ten per cent., and the number of marriages increases in 
_the same proportion as the population. The births ayerago 
| 650,000 per annum, and the emigration from this oounin 

alone, exclusive of Scotland and Ireland, is estimated at poe. | 

thing over 100,000 perannum. ‘That is to say, every sixth 
| child, or nearly so, born into the world in England and Wa 


: ; “ ; ales 
is provided for bymeans of emigration. Now, compare this slate 


of things with that of France. There population, instead of 
increasing at the rate of ten per cent., only increases at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum. There, too, as in England 
the number of marriages steadily grows in the same proportion 
|as the population ; but while the ordinary number of births 
to each marriage is in England four and a half,—or nine 
children to every two families—in France, the number of 
| births to a marriage scarcely exceeds three. At the same time 
| the emigration from France is absolutely nil. Now, inasmuch 
/as there can be little doubt that there has been no fill. 
‘ing off in the general well-being of the community on 
either side of the Channel, but rather the contrary,—gs 
| the duration of human life continually increases—and as the 
/number of marriages in both countries increases steadily in 
|the same proportion—it is apparent that the reason why 
| population grows less rapidly in France than in England is 
that marriages in the former country are less fertile—or jp 
other words, that Frenchmen marry later in life than English- 
‘men do. Of course this result may be accounted for to some 
jextent by the fact that capital probably accumulates more 
| rapidly in England ; but neither can it reasonatly be doubted 
that it is to be attributed in a great measure to the outlet for 
}our surplus population which is afforded us by our colonies, 


with a warmth which political questions have long since failed | The one great difference between us and our neighbours is 
toexcite. There has been some moderately smart sparring over | that we emigrate and they do not. It is not to the present 
the Zostera marina, and one recalled the days of Pitt and | purpose to dilate on the moral or other advantages of a system 
Fox while rival professors disputed whether man was or was | of early marriages ; but as soon as it is recognized that the 
not a tailless ape with an “ external perpendicular fissure in | staying of the tide of emigration would necessarily result in 


the substance of the cerebral hemispheres.’? On the other 
hand, the expediency of abandoning our colonies and breaking 
up the empire “on which the sun never sets,” was treated 
by Mr. Hermann Merivale in a most able but severely statis- 
tical paper, which was allowed to pass apparently without 
reply or even diseussion. Of those eloquent advocates who 
would relieve his department of its cares by cutting our colo- 
nies adrift the Under Secretary made no direct mention : 
but in propounding the question, ‘‘ How far is the profitable 
application of the accumulated knowledge, capital, and labour 
of an old country to the production of wealth in a new country 
aided by the circumstance that both are under the same Go- 
vernment,” he perhaps hinted that they had not as yet even 
directed their arguments to the true point. Perceiving, what 
indeed cannot be denied, that under a system of free trade the 


mother country derives no greater benefit from the trade of a! 


colony than from the same amount of trade with a foreign coun- 
try, Mr. Goldwin Smith and his admirers have somewhat over- 
looked the truth that the amount of our commerce with any 
colony depends on its prosperity, and that if its prosperity were 
checked by emancipation, we should lose an economical ad- 


vantage. Could the United States, for instance, without the | 


assistance of Great Britain, have supported the long and 
deadly struggle with the Red Indians in which the earlier 
colonists were involved? Can New Zealand now, unaided, 
hold the Maories in check without any diminution of its pro- 
ductive industry ? Would an independent Canada be safe from 
invasion? Yet a few years, and the States of Australia 
might be involved in as fierce a struggle as that which now 
divides the American continent—a struggle from which, it is 


permitted to Englishmen to believe that the United States | 


might have been saved by the moderating authority of the 
Crown, if, happily, the same measure of freedom which is 
now granted to all our colonies had been timely conceded to 
them. No doubt, the pride of independence nerves every 
people to more than ordinary exertion, but it cannot be relied 
on to effect everything. And while few now would be found 


to advocate the retention of our authority over any colony by | 
force, we may yet well leave it to the colonists themselves to 


decide when the hour for the separation has sounded. 

The substance, however, of Mr. Merivale’s paper was ad- 
dressed to a novel side of this most interesting question. 
Having rather indicated than expressed his opinion on the 
general subject, he set himself to prove that by the abandon- 


ment of our colunies we should risk the loss of the benefits | 


which a regular and copious emigration produces on the social 
condition of this country. It seems, that ever since the potato 


disease in 1845, there has been a marked diminution in the | 


rate at which population increases in Western Europe. Only 


in England and Wales it still continues to grow at the rate of 


the still further postponement of the nuptial age, few persons 
probably would deny that an additional reason has been found 
|for maintaining our connection with our colonies. It is 
‘certainly a curious reflection that all those sentimental or 
| philosophical correspondents of the Zimes, who, not very long 
|ago, were advocating early unions must reckon Mr. Goldwin 
| Smith among their foes. Even if the difficulty might be met 
'by a greater simplicity of life on the part of those who are 
‘now thought unduly reluctant to wear the fetters of matri- 
|mony, it certainly is not to be desired that the labouring 
classes should consent in any degree to lower the standard of 
| well-being which they consider at present indispensable to 
| a married life. 

It is moreover an additional reason for pausing before, for 
the sake of a pecuniary saving, we break the ties which unite 
us to the colonies, that they are now the only countries to 
which the emigrant can turn. The Northern States of 
America have absorbed during the last thirty years, on the 
average, five out of every eight adventurers who have left the 
shores of the United Kingdom. No doubt the majority of 
these were not English, for while the proportion of emigrants 
to births in any one year in this country is as one to six, it is 
in Ireland stated to be as high as one to three. Indeed, during 
‘the last ten years, the population of Ireland has actually 
diminished, and the Irish emigration goes almost without an 
exception to the United States. The Irish exodus, as it has 
been called, is now therefore—at all eveuts for the present— 
practically at an end. At what time the unhappy divisions 
which distract America shall be healed, and the old refuge 
again be opened to the peasant of Munster or Connaught, who 
would venture to foretell? Even were the war itself brought 
to a close, there will remain a vast debt, the interest of 
which can only be paid by a heavy taxation. Whether 
the North be left the master of vanquished provinces oF 
‘face to face with an unsubdued and exasperated rival, 4 
| standing army will be almost indispensable. In any case, 
therefore, the United States will scarcely preserve, or, at all 
events, will not for a long while regain their old attractions 
for the adventurous. In such a state of things, it is at least, 
as Mr. Merivale has pointed out, an ominous coincidence that 
the interruption of the emigration from Ireland to Americ 
has been closely followed by a fresh outbreak of the old agr 
_rian outrages. Even if in Ireland there were room for ay 
reduction in the habitual expenditure of the Irish peasant 
men will not submit to such a violation of their habits of life 
without a struggle; and in a country in which early unions 
have always been strenuously encouraged by the priesthood, 
marriages are not likely to be postponed. Doubtless, a syste™ 
| of agitation has been resorted to by the Cutholic hierarchy 
of late, for reasons connected with Italian politics; but as 
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Rome has always set her face against the secret societies, 
t that can be said is, that their counsels have 


mos " 
pa addressed to men whom want had already predis- 


to discontent. It is a singular illustration of the sub- 

tlety of the ties by which all mankind are united, that the 

war in America should at the same time afflict Lancashire and 

Munster—should deny to the one the raw material of its indus- 

at the same moment that it turns back the surplus popula- 

tion of the other, to raise yet higher by their competition the 
yalue of the over-rented cottier holdings. ; “ 

It may be, however, that Mr. Merivale’s main position, 
that our connection with the colonies should be maintained to 
ensure a ficld for the enterprise of our emigrants—and that 
rather for the benefit of the mother-country than of the 
emigrants themselves—is not very applicable to Ireland. 
Perhaps one of the greatest charms of the l nitod States to an 
Irishman was that they had no connection with Great Britain, 
and any colony which should throw off its allegiance to the 
Crown might not impossibly acquire new attractions in his 
eyes. However this may be, the case is at least very different 
with English and Scotch emigrants. Independence may have 
its charms to the born Canadian or Australian, but it certainly 
diminishes the pain of parting from our native land that we 
seek another which is not a foreign one. Even those who 
would not admit that, after the first infancy of a colony is 


t, the Crown has any influence available for the repression | 


of internal disorder, would scarcely maintain that the contrary 
position has yet been proved. If Mr. Merivale has shown 
nothing else, he has shown that the question has not yet been 
seen in allitslights. Our colonies once thrown off, could never 
be retained, however ill-advised experience might show the 
step to have been. But we shall always be able to adopt Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s advice—to-morrow as well as to-day. 








CITY * BOARDS.” 


ANT of inventivencss is not a charge frequently brought | 


against the British business mind. Speculators seem fertile 
enough, and even steady business houses are ready to follow any 
new chance of profitable or promising enterprise. Scarcely a day 
passes without some new notion, some plan being set on foot,—some 
project for making a fortune out of mines, or manures, or banks, 
or new patents, or novel machinery. Whole classes live by their 


acuteness in discovering new out-of-the-way objects of exertion, and | 


every suggestion, however wild, usually finds a few energetic fools, 


and a few passive subscribers to give it its “ fair trial.” No new | 


drug can be imported without somebody trying to buy it up, no 


new country “opened ’ without an immediate “ glut,” no really | 


new company started without a host of imitators—some honest, 
some looking for success to that amount of successful annoyance 
which compels ‘ amalgamation.” Still, in the midst of all 
this fertility, of companies by the dozen, plans by the 
hundred, and dreams beyond all number, the business mind 
seems in one department sterile. It has only one idea 
of a working administration, and that one, strange to say, is not 
the idea on which it relies in politics. No Company, however large, 
has ever yet attempted to conduct its affairs through a double or 
twofold Board. No Railway constructs a House of Lords, or in- 
Vests its representative assembly with anything like real power. 
No Company puts over itself anything like a Cabinet, a board in 
which all consult, but each is avowedly responsible for some one 
department of work. No Company sets up an avowed autocracy, 
nor is there, we believe, one in London based on the Republican 
principle, which dispenses, that is, with directors, and relies on its 
shareholders and paid servants alone. The solitary idea isa Board, 
an overgrown Committee possessed collectively of all executive 
power, and individually of no sort of authority, except such as a 
member may acquire from his purse, his tongue, or his character. 
The universality of the system seems to suggest that it must 
have a merit of its own, but it is not very easy to see what that merit 
Precisely is. ‘The theory of the thing is certainly not perfect, even if 
Englishmen in business were in the habit of caring whether 
theories were sound or not. A Board, by its very constitution, 


ought to be slow, indecisive, capricious, and given to very small | 


jobbing. The absence of personal responsibility would be held in 
any other department of life to be a fatal flaw. So would the ab- 
Bence of pay. Everybody repeats that unpaid work is worth just 
what it costs, and then sends an unpaid director to manage con- 
cerns which involve his most vital interests. Councils, say every- 
body, are useful only to deliberate ; but business councils are told 
that they are to manage the Executive. The theory, however, 


does not matter. What is a principle when one has a dividend? 
But, unluckily, the system has not even the hackneyed recom- 
mendation that ‘it works well.” It works exceedingly badly. 
Indeed, whenever the Board carries out its theory, i e., 
when every member insists on his right of interference, 
it usually will not work at all. That is why so many 
honest new companies blunder. ‘The directors, in their raw honesty, 
will do their duty ; and as it is morally impossible for eleven or 
thirteen people, all ofgthem with brains, to work like one man, 
they are beaten by individual competition. Sometimes, however, 
and more frequently, the directors do not do their duty, and then 
things go ona little better. A strong, clearheaded Secretary who 
knows his work, tells them what to sign, and they sign it, and then if 
he is honest the dividend comesout well. ‘Uhat would be, perhaps, the 
very best arrangement, only Boards being the responsible Managers, 
can never be persuaded {to pay their irresponsible master decently. 
He is left to manage millions on six or eight hundred a-year, and 
the temptation is too often irresistible. If he were recognized and 
paid by commission, we should hear of much fewer defalcations ; 
granting, however, that he is honest, his irresponsibility is mis- 
chievous, and this defect extends to the cases where by 
great good luck the virtual dictator is either chairman or 
a director, in whom brains, social position, and bumptiousness are 
happily and irresistibly mingled. In such cases all responsibility 
| is lost in the invisible Board, which, as Curran said, can neither 
| be kicked nor damned. ‘The * Board” sanctioned that wretched 
extravagance. ‘The “ Board” did that bit of low tyranny. The 
** Board * reduces pointsmen’s pay till decent men cannot be got, 
and widows with claims grow numerous. Nothing except a 
* Board could keep up a system like that which prevails at 
' Caterham, and has been described this week. A responsible chief 
'would be driven to re-arrange the trains by mere force 
of the anathemas hurled at his head. ‘Then when things 
go, not wrong, but a little awry, the Board bears all 
ithe brunt. The Secretary, or other dictator, is getting too 
| old, or too rich, or too conceited, and were he responsible would 


i be removed ; but there stands between him and the shareholders 
Its inutility is 
has become 


[the responsible and totally useless ‘ Board.” 
acknowledged so frankly that * boards are sereens” 
a proverb, yet so superstitious is the public that it would look with 
/suspicion on any project to be™managed without a board. A Mr. 


| ‘Tustin appeared in Court this week to prosecute an employd, and 


| allowed that, owning two mines, ‘he had tried to convert their 
| Value into shares. He really, it*would seem, owned the mines ; 
and had he, as sole shareholder and manager, simply sold shares at 
| his own price, no blame would have accrued. But the publie will 
| not buy shares so managed, so he had%to create a fictitious board, 

and nominal offices, and involve himself in arrangements, which, 
| while not producing a penny, compelled never-ending misrepresen- 
tation, and enabled him, screened” by his board, to reduce the 
| assets of the company. The ease is the reductio ad absurdum of 
| most of our administrative arrangements. 

Is it impossible to devise any;new form of administration which 
shall content the public, yet secure some responsibility ? Suppose 
a great company turned its Board jinto a Cabinet, with each mem- 
ber responsible for a single department, and the chairman as 
general superintendent,—would business be better or worse done ? 
Or suppose it adopted Napoleonic ideas, and recognized its dictator, 
thereby at once simplifying his troubles and defining his liability. 
| That scheme works excellently in, at least, one English dependency. 
| India in 1853 was full of associations, banks, mining societies, 

steamboat companies, and planting“partnerships, when an order 
arrived from the Court of Directors expelling every servant of 
| theirs from every proprietary board. § Company's servants consti- 
| tuting the wealthiest, and, out of Bengal, almost the only resident 
class of Europeans, the order looked like an ‘edict for the extir- 
pation of joint-stock projects. Anglo-Indians, however, have no 
| particular prejudice in favour fof, boards—incline, indeed, to 
trust overmuch to individual character; so they accepted the 
decree, and in three months remodelled all their arrangements. 
| Every Company out of Caleutta and many in it appointed a dic- 
Then they nominated a 





| tator, and gave him a heavy per-centage. 
| committee of shareholders without power of control, but with the 
‘right to examine at will the books and affairs of the company. 
| The new arrangement worked exceedingly well. ‘The secretary, or 
president, or general manager, or whatever the dictator was called, 
found that it paid him a great deal better to draw a heavy per- 
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fontage on a good dividend than to allow any amount of jobbing, | as far as the parks; but of all the Sabbath entertainments of th 
x ile) watts i e 





¢ 


and accordingly proved as ‘hard as any private owner. Divi- | great metropolis nothing can compare in attraction to ' 
: 2 feria 22 goo 
dlends immediately improved ; and whereas India was the very land riot in Hyde Park. 
. - ’ ‘ ‘ . . 
of broken banks, but one bank has since the change been wound | The recent announcement of a so-called “ Garibaldi ¢ mumit- 


up, and not one has failed, while every description of joint-stock tee,” that a meeting would be held in the Hyde Park * to sympa- 
enterprise has been placed on a sounder footing. A similar plan | thize with the hero of Italian liberty,” brought joy into the hearts 
of management might be applied to very much larger concerns, | of the thousands dwelling in the cities of the Seven Dials and 
with the addition, if necessary, of weekly or monthly audits, | Westminster Almonry. ‘They had felt the want of sympathy jn 
by paid professional auditors. If these latter were really | general, and Hyde Park sympathy in particular, for many a dreary 
professional men, caring nothing about their clients either | Sunday afternoon, and their hearts were yearning for lively inter. 
as shareholders or as officials, and intent only on honesty and | course with warm-hearted fellow-beings. However, the hews of 
sound book-keeping, they would furnish a check so perfect as to the sympathetic meeting did not spread early enough in the first 
admit of almost any form of administration. As it is, they are as | instance toallow all to participate in it, and Hyde Park, on Sunday 
often as not nominees of the people they are intended to check, | week, therefore, saw only some ten or fifteen thousand enthusiastie 
and it is not once in twenty times that the proprietors learn from metropolitan youths, who enjoyed no more fun than that resulting 
the auditors the danger in which they stand. So, too, even under from a score of broken heads. This lukewarmness in a great cause 
the present arrangements, directors not connected with the | was, however, amply compensated for on the Sunday this week, 
company might be introduced with advantage. As matters are when more than a hundred thousand eager men, in smock frocks 
now arranged, every member of the Board has a direct interest | and corduroy trousers, appeared on the field to continue the sport, 
in keeping all things smooth, even when they are going wrong. |The “ Garibaldian Committee” had made no appeal for sympathy 
It is not in human nature to want to depreciate one’s own pro- | on the present occasion; but this was felt to be of little conse- 
perty in the market, or to lose all hope that by “ quiet,” effective | quence, as the people on the spot were quite able and willing to 
management the danger may be averted. <A director who | get up sufficient mutual sensibility among themselves. Events 
‘blows on” his company, though that may be his clear duty, proved, indeed, that they had not underrated their own eapabi- 
is regarded as a sort of commercial infidel, and talked to | lities. Soon after three o'clock in the afternoon, at the signal 
by brother directors as bishops talk to a rector suspected | given by the closing of the neighbouring gin-palaces and pot- 
of not being bitter enough against Essays and Reviews. Of all | houses, a mighty rush set in towards the Hyde Park from 
forms of coercion the social one’ is the strongest; and so the | east and south, As on the previous Sunday, the great centre of 
doubting director holds his tongue, and the undoubting share- | activity had been a mound of earth and stones, situated between 
holders, whose representative he is, wake up one morning to find Hanover Gate and the Serpentine, so the whole crowd kept 
that everybody has managed so ably that all the money is gone. | flocking in this direction, and the Hyde Park “ Mala- 
Paid directors, who are not shareholders, would be very apt to | koff” was soon taken possession of by a dense mass of people, 
feel it their interest to be almost impertinently honest, and would | amounting at first to about fifty or sixty thousand. The 
certainly have no motive for risking the danger involved in the | multitude, as was shown from the beginning, was divided into 
concealment of illegal transactions. ‘They would be no more | two great parties, holding high the banners of the Guelphs and the 
likely to betray the company than its other officials, and would in Ghibellines, or, as vulgarly expressed, the Papists and Garibaldians, 
many cases bring to it speciai knowledge not to be found in the | The Ghibellines were strongly represented by a host of metropolitan 

costermongers and their friends; while the Guelphs, inferior in 














class who ordinarily hold a “large stake” in a joint-stock 
affair. | numbers, but possessed of more apparent pluck and livelizess, came 
There are, however, fifty systems of government possible, in | forward in the shape of Irish bricklayers and labourers, with other 
business as in political life, and our object is simply to point out | denizens from the happy colony of St. Giles. For a little while 
the extraordinary and most objectionable uniformity into which | the two armies kept facing each other in mute opposition, till, the 
all kinds of schemes seem of late to have fallen. patience of the fierce Guelphs getting exhausted, they made a de- 
| termined rush on the Malakoff, and succeeded in carrying the for- 
THE BATTLE OF THE GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES | tress by storm. The flag of Pio Nono, a brass-buttoned flannel 
IN HYDE PARK. | jacket, was forthwith planted on the top of the mound, and from 

IIE aspect of London on a Sunday afternoon is one of the | twenty thousand hoarse throats there arose the enthusiastic ery of 





most extraordinary pictures of the great metropolis. Whole Hurrah for the Pope!” 
quarters of the immense city are wrapped in silence deep as death, Great was the consternation of the Ghibellines at this unexpected 
not a human voice is heard in the streets, and not a human face | strategical move of their opponents. Dismay for a few moments 
visible at the windows and the thresholds of the tall, stately houses | left them irresolute ; but having recovered courage, they organized 
extending for miles in all directions. ‘Then, again, there are other la desperate charge for regaining the lost fortress. A storming 
quarters of the town in which life flows more busily than in the | party was fermed, and the Malakoff was charged with full 
working-days of the week ; where traffic and pleasure are carried | bayonet-stick, under the ery of “Garibaldi for ever!” ‘The 
on with infinite noise and glee, and every nook and corner teem | Guelphs, having the advantage of position, stood their ground like 
with the joys, sorrows, and cares of existence. Here crowds of | men and bricklayers, and, with a thousand shillelahs high in air, 
burly men and lank youths, with bristly hair and unwashed faces, | beat off the attack of the infuriated costermongers. Again and 
lean against lamp-posts or black-looking walls, smoking short | again the charge was renewed by the latter, but with the same ill- 
clay pipes, and conversing in powerful epithetical Anglo- | success; and already hope was beginning to leave the breasts of 
Saxon; while multitudes of meanly-clad women, with dis- | the vanquished Ghibellines, when the tall forms of some red-coated 
hevelled tresses, are cracking nuts and hugging their babies. | grenadiers became visible on the western horizon. ‘The Guelphs 
The swarm of both sexes surges impatiently to and fro till the clock | well knew them to be enemies, and set up a shout of defiance, 
strikes one ; at the sound of which the gates of all the mansions | which, however, was drowned in a sudden charge of the Ghibellines 
which adorn the street corners fly open as if by enchantment, | from behind. One of the military leaders newly arrived, a foot- 
letting in the thirsty multitude. For two hours the gin-palaces | 


guard’s man, gifted with warlike genius, had put himself at the head 
are filled, and the streets comparatively deserted, till the three 


of a fresh storming party, and, advancing unpereevived. by a spirited 
strokes of the clock drive the mass of restless humanity again into | dash fell upon the Guelphs, whom, after a short and decisive 
the thoroughfare and to their lamp-posts. ‘They have seemingly | struggle, he succeeded in driving from the Malakoff. ‘The Papal 
no other refuge ; their low, mean dwelling-places they shun instinc- | flag, thereupon, was torn down in an instant, and far sounding 
tively ; to church and chapel they have never been, and do not | through the air went the victorious cry of ‘ Garibaldi for ever!” 

intend going, smoking and nut-cracking not being allowed there ; | The Guelphs were beaten, but not conquered—succour was 
and so they fall back upon the inevitable lamp-post. Only one | pouring in from all directions, till the Almonry and Seven Dials 
thing can draw them away from this anchor—the chance of getting | got deserted of inhabitants, and the green arena of Hyde Park 
a cheap bit of amusement at not too great a distance. An over- | was trodden by near a hundred thousand combatants. The fresh 
turned carriage will move a score to the distance of half a mile; a | troops, too, brought arms and ammunition in full, and no lad nor 
bold street fight will attract a hundred twice the space; a} man came trotting up without a good shillelah, and half-a-dozen 
regular tumult will propel ten thousand or more of Sunday idlers bricks. The armament of the Ghibellines was far less satisfactory; 
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consisting me whe n 
but they possessed the advantage of numbers, of scientific military 
leaders, and, after the storm of the Malakoff, of a well-fortified 
position. Strong in this superiority, it was resolved by a Ghibel- 
line council of war not further to attack the foe, but to begin at 
once to get up the long-desired sympathy. Accordingly, a gifted 
retail dealer in potatoes came forth in front of the fortress, and 
commenced de He 
had no sooner, however, uttered the name of Garibaldi, than he 


livering an oration in favour of Italian liberty. 


was interrupted by a storm of hisses, and loud and _ violent 
cries of “ Hurrah for the Pope The orator not giving way 
before the tumult, the Guelphs became furious, and storming 
up the hill, made a deadly onslaught on the unsuspecting Ghibel- 
lines. It was clearly impossible for the latter to stand the charge 
without retaliation, and another council of war having been held 
in the centre of the Malakoff, it was unanimously resolved to take 
the offensive. A tall corporal of Grenadiers was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army of invasion, and the troops being 
ranged in order of battle, sallied forth from the fortress, joined by 
the host of warriors stationed in the open field. The Guelphs, 
having retreated a short distance, and taken an advantageous 
position behind an unfinished sewer, soon halted, intima- 
ting their readiness to accept a clear fight by fresh cries of 
“Hurrah for the Pope !” 
given by the General of the Ghibellines: ‘On and at them.” 


Thereupon the word of command was 


Terrific was the rush of battle which now ensued, the clanging of 
clubs, shillelahs, and cudgels, the wild shrieks of the comba- 
The 
struggle was fierce, but decisive, ending in a universal rout 


tants, and the groaning of the troops of reserve in the rear. 


of the Guelphs, who fled in all directions, leaving their arms 
on the ground. Immense cheers of “Long live Garibaldi!” 
rent the air, while the victorious returned to 
their fortified post of honour, now and henceforth in their undis- 


Ghibellines 


puted possession. ‘The time for sympathetic demonstrations, how- 
ever, was unfortunately gone by, the dark clouds of night having 
sunk upon Hyde Park, and the bells from the churches in the dis- 
tance announcing that the hour for the opening of the gin-palaces 
and pot-honses had come orce more, ‘Thereupon, an address of 
sympathy for Garibaldi was voted withowt further oration by a 
show of twenty thousand hands, and the gates of the park finally 
gave egress to an excited multitude shouting ** Garibaldi for ever!” 
with but few dissentient voices of ** Hurrah for the Pope!” 

Thus ended the great battle between Guelphs and Ghibellines 
in Hyde Park, on the ever memorable Sunday, October the Sth, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two. ‘The event is a real 
honour to the glorious laws of this great and independent country 
which freely grant and allow the use of such a magnificent battle- 
field, close to the residence of her gracious Majesty the Queen, 
and in sight of the noble mansions of the Lords and Legislators of 
Great Britain. ‘The event is an honour, too, to the magnanimous 
police force of the metropolis, and its able directors, who decline 
interfering in a noble contest between free citizens, disdaining even 
the interposition of a fire-engine to check the ardour of the struggle. 
It is to be earnestly hoped this noble impartiality and protection 
will be properly appreciated in the cities of the Seven Dials and 
the Almonry, encouraging the valiant and patriotic inhabitants of 
these realms to continue the just and glorious contest in which 
What is the value 
of order compared with the comfort of the Home Department ? 


they are engaged for many Sundays to come. 


THE BOURSE. 
[From our SrectAL CorresPONDENT.] 
London, Sth October, 1862. 


It is one of the saddest features of Imperialism that it has turned 
France from an intellectual into a gambling nation, At no period 
have the French showed themselves so disposed to prefer wealth 
won by chance to the bread of toil. At no period have financial 
frauds so systematically been practised upon the public. Men who 
start from nothing will not hesitate to enter into any venture, to 
Men who are not worth a hun- 
run risk to the 
has extended to 


embark in fabulous speculations. 
dred pounds will, with 
amount of a 


couscience unhurt, a 


hundred ‘Lhe 


sober-minded persons of grave deportment and serious habits. 


a 


thousand. mania 


What an amount of money changes hands by sheer gambling in 
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rely of short cudgels and fragments of wheelbarrows ; | spectacle of official personages who manage to keep on their legs 
" >=" 


whatever may happen. 

To the corrupting working of the Imperial policy no safer clue 
could possibly be afforded than the history of what has been going 
on in Paris during the last week. There was certainly no reason 
whatever why a considerable change should occur in the funds or 
in the rates of the public stocks. Nothing had taken place of a 
nature to relieve the public from political anxiety: the Italian 
question remained unsettled; the hope of seeing it brought toa 
definite issue in a Cabinet Council, which every one believed was 
about to be held, had vanished; the endless and meaningless 
prating of the French press respecting the import of the diplomatic 
documents published by the Aoniteur, could have had no other 
effect than to confuse the public mind; a dark cloud continued 
hanging over the situation of the French troops in Mexico ; sinister 
reports had been circulated in reference to the hostile feelings which 
are said to prevail in Spain towards the Empire and the Emperor ; 
the storm raised in Belgium by the article of M. Proudhon in 
favour of the annexation policy, and the almost frantie weleome 
given at Brussels to King Leopold under the circumstances, 
seemed to tell a tale of obstinate suspicion and smouldering hatred ; 
nor were the popular marks of sympathy, everywhere lavished on 
ulated to betray, on the part of 
England, any tame tendency to put up for ever with the occupation 


Garibaldi in this country, cale 


of Rome. 
Ilow to account then for the sudden, and, I might say, the 
scandalous rise by which the usual aspect of the Bourse, in Paris, 


has been last week so strangely altered ? ‘That the rise in Go- 
vernment renfe is not altogether irrational may perhaps be main- 
tained with some show of reason; it admits, at any rate, of a 


financial explanation, and may in strictness be justitied by the ab- 
sorption of the floating stock left by the operation of the conver- 
sion, which was entered upon in March, and did but partially 
it that the shares of the Credit 
Mobilier, which, hardly a month ago, were only at 850f., should 


succeed. But is conceivable 


have, all of a sudden, risen to 1,270f.? Is it conceivable that 
the Italian loan, which, up to Friday, had scareely been able to 
reach 72f., should, in the absence of any exhilarating news or 
stirring expectation, have so wonderfully improved as to reach, in 
the space of half an hour, 74f. 60c.? These are financial miracles 
MM. Peéreire, 


would be somewhat at a loss to work, were not the process of 


which even with all their undoubted ingenuity, 
rigging the market facilitated by the gambling disposition of the 
public. 

"The fact is that, towards the close of last week, the wondrous 
rise of all securities, either good or bad, threw the French money 
market into a state of feverish excitement which ealls back remi- 
niscences of the paliny days of the rue Quincampoic. Purchasing 
seemed to have become the universal disease. From our fattest 
to the thinnest 
* Caisse d'cpargne,” every one was panting for something purchas- 
able. 
order to enable themselves to run_ the tantalizing race. ‘There 


‘Turearets down holder of funds invested in the 


Such as possessed nothing sought breathiessly for credit in 


was no longer a talk of Italy, or Mexico, or Garibaldi, or Rattazzi, 
or the Pope. In every drawing-room, in every shop, in every place 
of public resort, people thought, dreamt, and spoke of nothing but 
getting rich in the twinkling of an eye. Old crown pieces had be- 
gun to reappear which, since the Italian war, had stolen out of 
Limitless, irresistible was the impulse given to the greedi- 
Country people also had taken excursion tickets for 


sight. 
ness of gain. 
a journey into Dreamland, and the provinces had their representa- 
tives in the thickest of the battle. So pressing, so multiplied were 
the orders, that the ministerial officers are described as having been 
seized with something like giddiness. Had speculation continued 
riding at this high speed, the sixty stock-brokers whose interven- 
tion is required for the jobbing business would have proved unequal 
to the task. It is reported that, in 1852, any one lucky enough to 
have been able to use his purchasing power before going to bed, 
was, or imagined he was, sure to wake in the land of plenty ; and 
the year 1852 lives in the recollection of every true financier, as 
does the comet year in the recollection of every true connoisseur in 
! Well, Paris wae, but three days ave, preyed Upon by the 
Is not all this a most edifying 


wine 
recurrence of that burning fever. 
Is not all this a most commendable impetus given to 
For it 


spectacle ? 


the furia francese ? must be borne in mind that exalted 


one week on the other side of the Channel is incredible, and | personages have, as in duty bound, improved the oceasion and 


matters are made worse aud worse by the tempting but dangerous reaped their due share of the rich harvest. 
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However, this furious ascending movement could not be expected | pleted before the drama was finished. The piece had been accept 1 
to go on unremittingly, On Monday last, the 6th, a reaction set and announced by M. de Chilly, the manager of the Pi 
in, and the consequence was a fall of 75c. on the Three per Cent. | Theatre; the parts had been assigned to the actors. The na a 
Rentes, a fall of 57f. 50c. on the Credit Mobilier, a fall of 1f. 80c. | Javcrt was to be performed by M. de Chilly, that of Jean 
on the Italian Stock. 'The next day, the price of the Three per | by M. Beauvyallet, that of /untine by Malle. Jane Essler, 
Cent. fell again from 72f. 30c. to 71f. 75¢.; the price of the Credit | lo! 
Mobilier, from 1210f. to 1160f.; and the price of the Italian Stock, | the hare before catching it. ‘To such an extent has the restrictive 








‘alje an 


te a But, 
it is not safe, under the Empire, to sell the skin of 
. ) 


from 74. 10c. to 73f. 50ec. | system been carried in France, that for dramatic authors to be 
I need not remark that those are not to be pitied who were | allowed to have their pieces examined by the Committee of Cen 
pleased to confront the chance of such ups and downs.—- | sure is getting considered as a favour. 


Gamblers, to whatever mode of gambling they may be addicted,| A rumour had become current that no allusion to the Misérables 
get not more than they deserve the moment ruin stares them | would be permitted in the forthcoming Christmas vandevilis. 
grimly in the face. But it is not unimportant to observe that whereupon the Moniteur solemuly declares that, in point of drama. 
when a speculative frenzy so carries away a whole nation as to tic productions, the Committee of Censure must be referred to 
turn merchants and tradespeople themselves into gamblers, the and that all that which will not be prohibited, is to be permitted, 
wuilty are not the only persons likely to suffer from the effects of How kind that is! 

So a Government, mustering six hundred thousand Oldiers, 


this degrading mania. Ordinary gambling is, indeed, a most | 
respectable thing compared to financial or commercial gambling. | cannot face an illusion ina vaudeville. The sword is, confessedly 
'The man who throws down the whole of his fortune on the roulette | "0 match for the pen. A Freeman, 


MY LONG VACATION RAMBLE. 


table may, if he has neither wife nor children, lose his last farthing 
without defrauding any one but himself. Moreover, he will not | 


stake more than he has; he will not go beyond his depth, and | [From oun SreciaL Corresronvent. } 
thus, at the gambling-table, the sentiment of honour remains | Constantinople, September 24, 1862, 


after the fortune is gone. Generally speaking, the throw of the Tue Eastern question! It is very easy indeed to have distinct no- 
dice is a suicidal, but not a fraudulent, folly. It is not so with | tions on the Eastern question. I had once, not very long avo 
mad speculation. When a man of business breaks down, in conse- neither. Of course, like every Englishinan, I was for fighting, 
quence of gambling, others fall with him, and his fellow-sufferers | sooner than the Russians, or any other European Powers, should 
have to share in his losses, although they have had nothing to do | come to the Bosphorus without the leave of England, and that 
with his schemes. By setting his own house on fire, he actually las often as might be necessary, and quite apart from any con- 
burns down the houses of his neighbours. ‘sideration as to the internal state of the country, But a for 

Nor is that all. The practice of stock-jobbing, when grown | the ‘Turks, [as much thought that their time was about over in 
into a national disease, creates an instability the necessary result Europe as the Czar Nicholas when he talked of the sick man to 
of which is to dry up the sources of wealth; it tends to banish | Sir Hamilton Seymour, They were a worn-out horde, the degene- 
morals from society ; it puts one out of conceit with economy ; it l rate remnant of a conquering race, who were keeping down with 
makes frugality unfashionable ; it generates luxury and all the the help of some of the Christian Powers, ourselves notably 
vices naturally connected with great opulence, when rapidly | amongst the number, Christian subjects—Bulgarians, Servians, 
acquired, and likely to be as rapidly lost ; it induces the father and | Greeks, and others—more numerous and better men than them- 
the husband to put to the venture the very existence of his | selves. Tcould never see why these same Christian subjects should 
children and of his wife; it substitutes covetousness for good | not be allowed to kick the ‘Turks out of Europe if they could, or 
faith, dissimulation for candour, and idleness for industry ; it | why we should take any trouble to bolster themup. Perhaps I do 
teaches those in high station to diffuse false news, to make a/| not see yet why they should not be allowed, if they ean do it by 
capital of every State secret, and to scorn patriotism. themselves ; but I ai free to acknowledge that the Eastern ques- 

It is true that the practice condemns itself in the ruin it spreads. | tion, the nearer you get to it, and the more you look into it, like 
The hour comes sooner or later when, the tide happening haply | many other political questions, gets more aud more puzzling and 
to fail, the shrewdest adventurers are left stranded on the shore. | complicated and turns up quite a new side to you. A week or 
But how many are determined to shut their eyes to danger ! two on the Bosphorus spent in looking about one, and sucking 

Will any attempt be made in France to check a tendency so| the brains of men of all uations who have had any experience of 
well calculated to disfigure her hjstorical genius? Will the! this remarkable country, make oue see that there is a good deal to 
Emperor deem it necessary to come forward and cry, Enough? | be said for wishing weil to the Turks, notwithstsnding their false 
This remains to be seen. At all events, stock-jobbing is a spirit | creed and bad practices. [hear here the most wonderfully contra- 
which Imperialism, like the magician’s pupil, found it easy enough | dictory evidgnce about these Turks. ‘They have one quality of a 
to evoke, but which, like the magician’s pupil, it will find not so | ruling nation assuredly in perfection—the power of getting them- 





casy to master when once evoked. | selves heartily hated. But so far as I could test them, the com- 

‘The best way of setting things to rights in this respect would be 
to supply national activity with more healthy nourishment, that is, 
to favour intellectual pursuits, to patronize genius, to unmuzzle the 
press. But this is just the thing which Imperialism is impotent to 
do. Between Imperialism and unfettered thought there seems to 


mon statements as to their dishonesty and corruption are vagne 


and general if you try to sift them, and I find that even those who 
abuse them are apt in practice to prefer them to Grecks, Arme- 
nians, or any other of the subject people in these parts. On the 
other hand, you certainly do hear much of the honesty of the lower 
be no agreement, no compromise, no reconciliation possible. One | classes of the Turks. For instance, it secis that contracts are 
of the two must give way, and every day, almost every hour, brings | 
out some fresh proof of this fatal incompatibility. I mentioned, | ‘Turk will appear and swear that he was never indebted, the ease is 
| 


scarcely ever made here in writing, and in actions of debt if a 


at an end, and he walks out of court a frce man. Admiral Slade, 


in the last number of the Spectator, the interdiction of the drama 
of Les Miscrables. From a letter addressed by Charles Hugo to 
the Moniteur and published in the English newspapers, it appears 
that the regular interdiction was even preceded by a preventive, 
arbitrary measure, or, in other words, the piece was prohibited even | years he told my informant that he hac had only two cases in which 


amongst his other functions, is judge of a court which is a sort of 
mixtrue of an Admiralty and County Court, in which he tries very 
many actions of debt in the year. After anexperience of nearly three 


before it had been sent to the Committee of Censure for examination. | a defendant had adopted this stummary method of getting out of his 
Why the drama was prevented from being performed, after the novel | difficulties. Again in the huge maze of bazaars in Stamboul there 
had been so extensively circulated, is more than I can tell. ‘The con- | is a quarter, some sixty yards square, at least, I should say, which 
tradiction is certainly striking. If I be well informed, MM. Charles | is par exrecilence the Turkish bazaar. ‘The Jews, Armenians, and 
Iugo and Paul Meurice had taken care to expunge beforehand | Greeks, who far out-number the ‘Turks in the other quarters of the 
anything that might, reason or none, have given umbrage. All | bazaars, have no place here ; or if an Armenian or two creep in, it 
ithe modifications had been made by the authors which caution | is only on sufferance. ‘The ‘Turks are a very early nation, and not 
could suggest or devise. For example, Madelein, in the drama, given to overwork themselves, and this bazaar of theirs is shut 
was to be a manufacturer instead of a mayor, and Myriel a physi- | at twelve o'clock every day, aud soon afterwards, or left in charge of 
cian instead of a bishop. So little were the authors conscious of one man. I passed through it one day when many of the shops 


the impending peril, that the preliminary arrangements were com-! were closing. ‘The process consisted of just sweeping the smaller 
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articles into @ sort of closet which each merchant has at the back 


of the divan on W 
vd inlaid firclocks, | 
or standing outside. 


hich he sits, and leaving the heavier articles (such 
swords, large china vases, and the like) where 
* v were, hangit n Most of the merchandise, 
li vite admit, is old rubbish ; still there are many articles of con- 
aaah yalue and very portable, 
1 is given both to those who shut up latest and to 


and certainly every possible temp- 


tation to robbery . ; 

the man who is left in charge of all this property, and yet a theft 
re Mi mae: 

»is unheard of. In this very bazaar I saw an 

The custom of trade 


one knows, that the vendor asks twice or three 


of the smallest artic ] 
‘stance of honesty which struck me much. 
insta ‘ 

here is, as every 
times as much as he will take, and you have to beat him down toa 

nes a =e . 

fair price I accompanied a lady who had to make some purchases. 
An ra hard struggle, she succeeded in getting what she wanted at 
it her adversary evidently felt age 


She cast up 


her own price ; I rrieved, and 


declared that he should be a loser by the transaction. 
the total in her hea 1, paid the money; h 
n here, who aecompany Latics about the 


cavass (as they call the 


substitutes for foot 


streets with scimitars hy th , and sticks in their hands, to 


belabour the Jews and Gr ks with who get in the way) had 





taken up the 
reved mere! nt came out, ealled us back, ¢ yp ined to he 


that she had 


refunded the diifer 


ion by ten franes or so, and 


to cheat that it seemed very old that 
ke ad- 


But my companion, who know 


ess was so like an attempt t it 
the man who habitually practised it should yet seruple to t 
vantage of such a lip as this 
wed me that it was always the case. A ‘Turk 


the bazaars well, ass , 
does not care What he asks you, often hk Impatient customers 
hy asking fabulously absurd pri s, but the moment he has mare 
his bargain is scrupulously exact in keeping to it, and will not take 
your foreign money, or of 
her expe- 


advantage of a farthing in changing 
your imnorance of the value of his currency. ‘This was 
rience. I might multiply instances of Turkish honesty if it were 
of any use, but have Ix unable to collect a single instance of 
the like virtue on the part of Grecks or Armenians. Every man’s 
them, though their sharpness in trade and 


ways are admitted on all hands. I 


word seems against 


cleverness and activity in othe 


found that every one whose judgment T could at all depend on, 
however much he mivht dislike the Turks, preferred them to any 
other of the peo} of the country wh ve there wi any qi 

tion of trust. So, on whol twithstanding th idleness, 
their hat lof vel blo of | ksheesh, their fal wo hip 
awl bigotry, and the evils which this false worship brings in it 
train, I must say that the immense preponderance of oral evidence 
is intheir favour, as deciledly the most upright and respectable of 


the races who inhabit "Tu not put much 
faith in one’s own eyes in a question of this kind, but, taking them 


y in Europe. One does 


for what they are wort 1 mane « tainly led me to the same conclu- 


sion. The Turkish boatmen, porters, shopmen, contrast very 
favourably with their Greek and other rivals. In short, they look 
particularly like hon lf pecting men, which the oth ch- 
phatieally do not. 

If this be true, and lone as it contin to be true, I for one 
am for keeping the ‘Turks wh ithev ar And this does not in- 
volve any intervention on our parts. ‘They are quite able to hold 
their own if no fereign power interferes with them, and all we 
have to do is to that they are fairly let alone, which is not the 
case at present. For the present Government of Fuad Pasha is thi 
best and stromec Parl hy n for many a year, Pua 
doings in Syria lod one to exy considerable things of him, for 
few livine stateaacn | te full ved such a problem a 
putting down disturbane there, avenging the Dain u 
massacre, quictine the religious excitement. and getting the French 
eut of tl cou All | r, he managed with 
firm and l | been Prime M ter he h 
given proofs of al (yin another direction equally important for 
the future of his « itvy. ‘Furkish fina was ip a d plorable 
state when he « re Tite wer. I don't suppose that it isina 
very sound condition new, but at any rate the first, and a very im- 





portant, step has been successfully made. Until within the last 
few months the paper curreney here, called caimé, has been the 


curse of the country. "There were somewhere about five million 


sterlines’ worth of small notes, for sums from ten piastres (2s.) to 
j } 


fifty piastres in circulation. ‘The value of these notes was con- 
stantly fluctuating, of 


days. The whole of these notes have been called in by the pre- 


- 





s thirty or forty per cent. in a few | on from the harem windows 
| here, in five they will be dancing, 


sent Government and exchanged for small silver coin within 
the last two months, so that now the value of the piastre 
in Turkey is fixed. <A 
can searcely be conceived, and the manner in which the conver- 
The English 
loan, no doubt, has enabled Fuad to do this, and he has had Lord 


greater blessing to the country 


sion has been effected has been most masterly. 


Hobart at his elbow to advise and assist him in the operation, But, 
making all proper drawbacks, a very large balance of credit is due 
to the Turkish Government, as will appear when the English Com- 
inissioner’s report appears in due course, the contents of which IL 
The settle- 
ment, for the present, at least, of the Servian and Montenegrin 


have neither the knowledge nor the wish to anticipate. 


difficulties are further proofs, it seems to me, of the vigour and 
But still, giving the ‘Turkish 
statesmen now in power full credit for all they have done, one can- 


ability of the present Government. 


not help feeling that this Eastern question is full of the most 
enormous diiliculties, is, in short, about the most complicated of all 
the restless, importunate, ill-mannered questions that are crying 
out * Come, solve me,” in this troublesome old continent,of ours. 
For it hardly needs a voyage to the East to convince any man 
who cares about such matters that this ‘Turkish Empire is in a 
state of solution. If one did want convincing on the point, a 
few days here would be cnough to do it. Let him spend a few 
hours as I did last week at the Sweet Waters of Asia on a Turkish 
Sunday (Friday), and he will seareely want further proof. The 
Sweet Waters of Asia are those of a muddy little rivulet, which flow 
into the sparkling Bosphorus some four miles above Const wtinople. 
Along the side of this stream, at its junction with the Bosphorus, is 
a small level plain, which has been for I know not how long 


the resort of the 
week on their Sundays, to look at the hills and the Bosphorus with- 


‘Turkish women.  Iere they come onee a 


out the interference of blinds and jalousies, and at some other 
human beings besides the slavesand otherinmatesof theirown harems. 
You arrive there in a caique, and find yourself at a jump plump in 
‘The Sultan 
has built a superb kiosk (summer-house) here, with a facade and 


the middle of the Arabian Nights’ Fntertainments. 
balustrade of beautiful white marble, one hundred yards long, 
fronting the Bosphorus. (They tell me, by the way, that the whole 
kiosk is of the same white marble, aad so it may be, but, at any 
rate, if it be it is most superfluously covered with yellow stucco.) 
Outside the enclosure of his kiosk, at the Bosphorus end of the 


some fifty yards from the shore, isa fine square 


little plain, an 


} 


marble fountain, with texts from the Koran in green and gold upon 


it, and steps all round, A few plane trees give a little shade round 
it. On all the steps of the fountain, along the kiosk garden wall, 
under the plane trees, and out on the turf of the valley, are seated 
Turkish women of every rank, from the Grand Vizier's wife and 
family, on superbly embroidered cushions and carpets, and cloaked 
in the most fascinating purple and pink silks, down to poor men’s 
wives, in faded stuffs, on old scraps of drugget which a rag-collector 
Others of the veiled 


women are driving slowly round the little plain in the strangest 


would scarcely pick out of the putter, 


carriages, just like Cinderella’s coach in the children’s books, or in 
irabas drawn by two oxen, and crnamented with silk or cotton 
hangings. Here the poor women sit, or drive, or walk for an hour 
or two, and smoke cigarettes, and eat fruit and sweetmeats, and 
drink coffee, which viands are brought with them or supplicd by 
itinerant dealers on the 
might have been in the days of Hlaroun Alraschid, and the black 


ground. So far, the scene is just what it 
ennuchs standing about or walking by the carriages seem to warn 
But what is the fact? ‘There 
tnglish and French la lies sitting on the carpets of the Grand 
Vizi r 


l nations walkin 


off all contact with the outer world. 
were k 

wife and talking with her. ‘There were men and women of 
ibout or sitting close by the veiled groups, and 
nty of Turkish men looking on, or themselves talking to unbe- 
ievers, and ming to think that it was all quite natural. It is 
impossible in a few words to convey the impression of utter incon- 
gruity which this and other scenes of the same kind give one, — Is- 
lamism and Frankisim western civilization, ol whatever you like 
to call it,—1 dare not call it Christianity,—are no Jonger at arm’s 
length. They are What will 


come of it? At a splendid varden /7te, given by a great Pasha 


fairly being stirred up together. 


t other noveltios dancing was } "p trated, 


in the pr gmon 
Phe Pasha is a ‘Turk of advanced ideas. Ii 
one) and the other women of his hous-hold were allowed to look 


wife (he has only 


“In two years they will be down 


aud in ten they will wear crino- 
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lines,” said an Englishman to one of the French Embassy with 
whom he was walking. * Et alors lempire serait sauvé,” replied 
the Frenchman. Not exactly so, perhaps, but still the speakers 
were touching the heart of the Eastern question. 
the Turks will have to go down in Europe in the next few years, 
But as this letter is already too long, I hope you will let me say 
what I have to say on the subject in my next. 
Vacuus Viator. 


atlusic and the Drama. 

Pe C 
Tue revival of the week at Covent Garden has been that of the 
Puritan’s Daughter, which has secured full houses on the three 





nights on which it has been viven. 
seldom retain their full attractions for much more than the season 


of their production—a seeming defect, which, however, may be | 


accounted for by the fact that, in almost every case, they are simply 
eclipsed in their second season by the popularity of their successors. 
Mr. Balfe’s opera for this year has not yet been announeed—though 
rumour gives its title as Raoul, the Armourer; and the Puritan's 
Daughter is consequently in undisputed possession of the field, 
Independently of this, however, I believe it contains the ele- 
ments of a much more lasting popularity than the great majority 


of Mr. Balfe’s productions. ‘The merits of the /bretto alone 


will always secure it great advantages over the rubbish with | 


which Satanella or Bianca is encwnbered. Smartness and 


wit of dialogue, and an actual attempt at drawing eharacters— 
in the place of merely making parts—is so rare in opera, 
the Puri- 
tan’s Daughter an wniquestionable superiority over that of any 


especially in English opera, as to give the book of 


other on the English stage. ‘The attractions of the opera, too, are 


increased this year by the accession of Mr. Weiss as Colonel Wolf, 


The harem or | 


Asa rule, Mr. Balfe’s operas | 


and the resuscitation for him of one of the gems of the opera— | 


Mr. Larri- 


son’s Rochester is as admirable as ever, and for the song ‘in praise 


“My own sweet child,” which he sings to perfection. 


of punch” to escape an encore is almost as likely an event as the 
cessation of Lord Dundreary or Peep o Day. 


Every one who cares for the best chamber music of the best 


composers, performed by the best of performers, will be glad to | 


hear that the Monday Popular Concerts will commence on Mon- 
day next, with a programme of the usualexcellence. Herr Joachim 
the Exhibition 
remains open, and will be, as last season, supported by MM. Ries, 
Webb, and Piatti. 
of a quartet, solo and duet sonatas, and a quintet, double quartet, 
or pianoforte trio, each of which will be replaced at the sueceeding 
with the aid of 
what i 


has agreed to assist at every concert held while 


The programme for cach concert is to consist 


concert by a new one, thus rendering the series, 
the admirably-written ‘ analytical programine, 
termed by Mr. Chappell, * equivalent to a varied course of lectures 
on the chamber music of the great masters, with practical illustra- 
tions from the first professors of the day.” 


is justly 


The theatrical event of the week has been the re-opening of the 
Surrey, after a very tasteful redecoration, with a grand five-act 
drama adapted from La Bouqueticre des Innocents, written by 
MM. Bourgeois and Dugué for the Ambigu Comique. ‘The plot 
is one of those cunningly devised mixtures of strange fiction with 
stranger fact in which a certain class of French writers —Dunas 
Their imaginary events may be 


outrageously wild and improbable, but the writers invarial 


pere being sucile princeps—excel. 
ly 
associate them with historical deeds or crimes of sullicicut magni- 
the ler as 
anything but the probable and even natural concomitants of 
what he knows to be matter of fact. 
made the actors in extraordinary scenes, or quiet periods of history 


tude or atrocity to prevent them from striking rea 


Ordinary personages are not 


the time of the marvellous plots and intrigues they delight in weay- | 


ing. ‘Their fiction is always improbable, but it is always side by 
side with events which, before their occurrence, 
termed impossible. French history, from the 
cruelties of Merovingian Clothaires and Chlodomirs, down to the 
** dark closets” of the first Empire, abounds with episodes suited for 
such treatment, and that selected by MM. Bourgeois and Dugué 
-—the assassination of Henry IV., 
for power between the young Louis XII. and the 
and Marie de Medicis 
favourite Concini, Marechal d’ Ancre—is inferior to few. 
wanting, perhaps, in the Medd of Brons 
with which Dumas has dove-tailed the events of the similar strug ele 
against Anne d’Autriche and Mazarin of the next reign with the | 
marvellous adventures of Athos and L/ Artaguan in * Vingt Aus | 


would have been 


treacheries and 


and subsequent struggle 


. } 
French nob’ 


NS¢ 


on the one hand, and her Florentine 


There is 
, that exquisite ingenuity 


Apres ;” 


. . . . ee 
but still the characteristic skill I have alluded to is 
| there, . 


The play derives its tile from an imaginary inci 
\dlent of a bronze medal, to which Florentine superstition attach 
ally CS 
who js 
assumed to have been an accessory to the murder of Henry TY 
| for the purpose of sharing it with Ravaillac, the ai 


occult virtues, having been broken in two by Conrini 


re actual assassin. 
| One-half is found on Ravaillac, and to discover the other js the 


| constant pursuit of Louis NIM. and Jenriot, an artist, and an 
| illegitimate son of Henry 1V. Jacques Bonhomme, a second-hand 
| clothesman, has received that half by mistake from Concini, jn 
| payment for a disguise for Ravaillac, and recognizes it as the 
| fellow of the coin found on the latter. He was arrested on account 
(of his propinquity to the assassin, but released as a confirmed 
} maniac, and has hidden the half-medal. The Marchioness d’ Aneto 
even more daring and unscrupulous than her husband, is also net 


remitting in her quest of what might implicate him in {hp 
jassassination. The inability to find, and unwillingness to 


tell where he has concealed the fragment on the part of the 


}maniae, prove the obstacle to both parties, and the key to tho 
At length //enriot obtains the fragment 
from Jacques, who, though attacked and wounded by ¢ 


interest of the drama. 
‘one ini's 


creatures, after having taken it from its hiding-place, manages to 


retain it. Coneiné is arrested, and, resisting, is shot on the Stairs 
of the Louvre, and the murder of Henry LV. is fully avenged, 
The acting in this really remarkable drama does not call for 
Mr. Shepherd (lisplays a consi- 
derable amount of power in the repulsive part of the maniae, 


any very lengthened comment. 


though the agonized intensity of every word—important or other. 
This, 
however, is perhaps equally a necessity in a transpontine theatre 
with the singular tenacity of life manifested by the killed and 


| Wise—weakens the effect of the most thrilling passages, 


wounded characters or the very violent acting of Miss Pauncefort 
jas the marchioness. ‘The mise en secne would in no respect have dis- 


graced any theatre in London. ‘The tableaux—one of which ter- 


minates each act—are most effective in point of costume and 
grouping. AMATEUR, 


BOOKS. 
—~@———— 
MR. TROLLOPE’S CRLEY FARM." 


Orley Farm is, 


and in some r 


t work ; 
pects, perhaps, his most defective. It is the nearest 
approach that he has made to the depth and force of tragedy, and 
for that very reason the light ripple of his habitually tranquil 
manner, the wide shallows, the arbitrary channels, and the ill- 
defined delta of this, as of n arly all his stories, come 
Mr. Trollope’s inet rj 
to the critic's observation, at least, to brood long over 
As, on 


and women pass out on to his literary stage, and become to us as 


in some respects, Mr. Trollope's great 


into 


ever 


out 
stronger relief. nation is not one that 
scclis, 
Visions that task its fall power. after another, his men 
the acquaintances we mect every day, neither less distinct no 
better known, we gather the impression that his mind creates 
new varictics out of the faces and characters that flash by him in 
society almost as easily as a shaken kaleidoscope creates new 
patterns out of the same bits of coloured glass, and yet always 


Within the same general limits of form, colour, and depth. There 
is nothing, apparently, of the agony of meditative travail about 
his mind. We know how Miss Bronté used to brood for 
months before she eould satisty herself about the life of her 


linaginative effspring, when all at once the mist drew up_ before 
her mind and she saw how to strike out a great scene or a new 
No true critic, 
novels, could have failed to gather this impression long before it 


reach of passion. we think, who read Miss Bronte’s 


was confirmed from her own pen. No one would gather it— 
though we are far from assuming that such impressions at all 
necessarily represent the real truth—from Mr. ‘l'rollope’s tales. 
There is an easy, sliding manner about Mr. Trollope's imaginative 


not disprove, the 
In short, 


it does 
birth-throes which ushered them into the world of art. 


delineations that, at least, disguises, if 
Mr. Trollope does not give us so much the impression of con- 
ceiving and creating his own conceptions, as of very acutely 
observing them as they pass al the 
faculty. In this respect he differs from almost all his greater 
brother artists. 

Ilis mode of writing is uniformly, and even in the critical scenes, 


ng screen of some interior 


He never loses himself so much in any situa- 
( } en any 


that of a spectator. 
tion as to lose even the dialectic tricks of a narrator. 
page anywhere in Orley Farm and you are almost certain to find 
several sentences in it beginning, * And then,” in the true man- 
ner of a man who has minutely watched the succession of events, 


a 





* orleu Farm. Tn two volumes. My Anthony Trollope. Ciapman aud Hall 
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enough identified himself with any one character in the 


but not an »s Ree 
e that so living a centre of interest that the litt'e 


scene to mak tha 
words which distinguish accurately the sequences of things almost 
become inappropriate. Take any of the greater situations in Sir 
Walter Scott, and you find the historian lost in the passion of the 
scene. When, for example, the Queen of Scots, in “The Abbot,” is 
<o abruptly reminded of the Holyrood murder that her excited and 
cuilty imagination carries her into a passion of delirium, it would 
heen impossible for Scott to put this character so much at 
arm's length, as to interpolate Mr. Trollope’s favourite conjunctive 
phrase. But in all the critical scenes of tiiis book, Mr. Trollope 
yever for a moment loses the nice discriminate style of “ arti- 
culately-speaking mep,”"—separating event from event, gesture 


have bee 


from gesture, thought from thought, with the manner of a distinct 


witness who wishes to give the most perspicuous evidence, not 


of an artist the glow of whose conception has for the moment 


y 


struck fire from his own mind. Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Trollope, 


. ‘) 4 | 
though fur as the poles asunder in many respects, resemble each 


other in being painters of social man rather than of man, in the 
wonderfully prolific variety of their genius within very narrow 
limits, and in the rather superficial character of the stratum from 
which they draw,— but they differ in nothing more than in this, 
that Mr. Thackeray is always more or less identifying himself, 
either as a satirist or as a man, with the men and women through 
whom he speaks, and that on occasions he kindles into a perfect 
forgetfulness of his own attitude as showman,—while Mr. Trollope 
(who is neve r, however, the showinan so much as the spectator and 
describer), seems always narrating, not conceiving, telling you 
how the figures look as they pass along, but never seeming to 
have anything at all to do either with their appearance or their 
demeanour. Of course this is more or less an illusion. Sir Pere- 
grine Orme and Lady Mason, and Moulder, and Kantwise, and 
tlie rest, whatever they may seem, cre the creatures of Mr. 
Trollope’s imagination at.d not the mere objects of his observing 
eye. But still the characteristic remains, and probably repre- 
sents the fact that they are not so much offsprings of his heart, 
sentiment, and self-knowledge, as results of his alert, observing, 
and combining eve. No great novelist probably ever drew so 
little from the resources of his own visionary life—so much from 
impromptu variations of the forms givea by experience, as Mr. 
Trollope. 

Yet in this novel Mr. Trollop> has 
there are imperfect traces of a certain travail of the imaginatioa 
of Lady 


surpassed himself, and 
: 


in the conception—at times really powerful and tragic 
Mason's criminal experience, and of the influence of her charac- 
ter and crime on the old baronet who falls under the spell of her 
stronger nature. There is not quite the same easy fowof event; 
there is a sensible gathering of the waters as against an obste- 
cle, a temporary deepening of the channel, a straining of the eye 
into an interior almost beyond the aitist’s sight. Yet the efleet 


is made with varying success. Sometimes Mr. Trollope secms 


to have desperately grasped at some trait in the dark, which 
scarcely belongs to the picture he wishes to set Lefore us; 


sometimes he has really succeeded in finding the natural lan- 
guage of a deeper passion in the depths in which he soun 


To illustrate what we mean more particularly in Lady Mason's 


case. We must premise that much of Mr. Trollope’s secret 
charm gre nerally consists in the spontancous moderation 
with which he limits lhiimsclf in rezard to the lealing cha 


the least dimi- 
nishing the emphasis or obscuring the meaning of his pictures, 
in the truthfulness with which he : fixed vei within 
which the natural restraints of society and habit 


racteristics of his dramatis persone, without in 


signs a 





confine 
the swing of the individual passion or impulse he delineates. 
Thus, when he paints the cunning of a low attorney bke Dock- 
wrath, he confines it. and makes you feel his art in confining it 
] when he 


Within the « rdinary range of safe professional cunning ; 


draws the vulgar domestic tyranny of a gross commercial tra- 


veller like Moulder, he marks clearly the conventional ideas of 


peenniary equity to his wife aud hospitality to his friends, with- 
in which it moves; when he sketches the slow obstinate vindic- 
tiveness of such a mind as Joseph Mason’s, he outlines strougly and 
subtly the bounds of legal justice within which that vindictive 


fury is nourished. In no place does he paint a passicn or 


eccentricity without making you see the outer margin and | 


natural orbit of it; he never indulges himself with a vagile, 
wasteful infinitude of any quality, like novelists in general, but 
searcely hints a characteristic at all before he allows you to see 
its scope and boundary. Now the great aim of his art in Orley 
Farm is to paint a naturally stroug, and even noble character, 
stained by a great crime, with the same studious moderation. 


Lady Mason has committed, from maternal passion, a great 
forgery and robbery, and Mr. Trollope is exceedingly anxious to 
| paint the exact limits within which the effect of that crime is 
| kept.—the effect it has, and the effect it does not have, in cor- 
rupting the other parts of her character. For the most part we 
'think the picture, though the difliculty is for a long time evaded 
to others,— 
the added 
moment 


| by a very cold external view of her demeanour 
|very powerful. ‘There is certainly much art’ in 
| vividness which her own sense of guilt 
}the pressure of concealment 
|she sees it reflected back from the minds of fiiends whom she 
lreveres. But there are grave faults, we think, in the earlier pic- 
| ture of the guilty woman’s manner while the self-restraint is still 
}«xerted and the crime kept down. She is by no means meant, 
even then, to be an evil woman; 
solitary pes'tion—of her wish to re- 


takes the 


constant is removed, and 


the coldne-s of her manner 
expresses the sense of her 
tain that solitary position ; otherwise the seed of evil is meant 
But the conception of Lady Mason is flae- 
indistinet 


to be almost latent. 
tuating and (what is very rare with Mr. Trollope 
The needless religions false- 


before the confession of her guilt. 
| hood of the expressions used to Mr. Furnival and Sir Peregrine 

when told of the action brought against her, “ May the 
rive me strength te bear it!” “ By God's mercy I will endure 


Orme, 
| Lord 


it!” are not consistent with the general picture of the character, 








It is evident that Mr. Trollope could not quite make up his mind 
where to put the limits of the influence of this guilt upon her 
character, and that his outline was far less clear and certain than 
it usually is when dealing with more superticial characteristics. 
| Indeed, in the last chapter he confesses plainly that Lady Mason 
has grown upon him as he wrote, that he has softened and 
deepened his own conception as he went on 

And, no doubt, in many places, the depth of colour and 
delicacy of the pathos are far beyond Mr. Trollope’s usual manner. 
There is wonderful art, for instance, an] trath, too, in the little 
touch with which Mr. Trollope aggrava‘es Lady Mason's misery, 
when she has just confessed her guilt to Sir Peregrine Orme, and 
| woes to her own room to be alone :— 

“Slowly and very silently she made her way up to her own room 
and having closed the door behind her sat herself down upon the bed, 
yet early in the morning, and the servant had not been 


it was a 

in the chamber. There was no fire there, although it was still mid- 
winter, Of such detail these Sir Peregrine had remembered nothing 
when he recommended her to go to her own room. Nor did she think of 


them at first ; 
«dl her throug 


he p! ced herself on the bed-side, Sut soon the bitter 
1 and through, and she shivered with the cold as 
t there. After a herself a shawl, wrapped it close 
around her, and then sat down again. She bethought herself that she 
might have to remain in this w iv for hours, soshe rose again and locked 
the door. It would add greatly to her immediate misery if the servants 
were to come while she was there, and see her in her wretchedness. 
Presently the girls did come, and being unable to obtain entrance were 
told by ‘Lady Mason that she wanted the chamber for the present. 
ired that she was not 





air pie 
he sa while she got 


Where upon they « ffered to Heht the fire, but she dec 
cold. Her teeth were shaking in her head, but any suffering was better 
than the suffering of being seen, 

“ She did not lie d . or cover herself further than she was covered 





ith that shawl, n id she move from her place for more than an hour. 
By decrees she became used to the cold. She was numbed, and, as it 
were, half dead in all her limbs, but she had ceased to shake as she sat 
There 





there, and her mind had gone back to the mi sory of her } sition, 

was so much for her behind that was worse! What should she do when 
even this retirement should net be allowed to her? Instead of longing 
for the time when slie should be summoned to meet Sir Peregrine, she 


It would bring her nearer to that other meeting 





dreaded its coming. 

when she would have to bow her head and erouch before her son.” 
This, simple as it is, has a depth beyond Mr. Trollope’s usual 

ranze. Mo-t artists would have made amin! in such a state 


quite insensible to the physical wretcheduess of the cold and 
disordered bed-room; yet it was a true insight into the relaxed 
nerves and exhausted vital energy of a woman just cowering 
under the newsense of shame and exposure that painted this as 
'a sensible aggravation of her misery. 

We have dwelt so long on the general structure of Mr. 
Trollope’s genius, and the deepest and mo-t original of the 
characters he has here drawn for us, that we have little room left 
to criticize what scarcely needs criticism—the host of living men 
and women who seatter themselves in the loose grouping of real life 
about the diverging paths of this story. These groups are, in- 

decd, in general so shghtly connected both with the plot and 
with one another, that we may cherish a reasonable hope of not 
bidding them an eternal farewell as we close the book, The 
stately old baronet, indeed, whose chivalrous nature and warm 
heart leave almost broken in the struggle of a generous 
affection with his keen sensitiveness to the slightest shade 
shade of dishonour, we may scarecly expect to meet again ; but 


we 


for all the others there is hope, for some we may say there is almost 
a c.rtainty of prolonged existence, in the pages of Mr. Trollope’s 
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future works. The prosperous attorney, Mr. Matthew Round, 
who hardly cares quite enough about his business to make the 
most of his case, and who carries it with such a high dictatorial 
hand towards his client ; the low cunning attorney, Mr. Samuel 
Dockwrath, who explains so emphatically to Mr. Joseph Mason 
at the failure of the suit, that “he never came across a gentle- 


man who behaved himself worse in a peculiar position ;” | 


these are, we venture to think, both of them too dear to 


Mr. Tro!lope’s fancy to be absent for many years from the scene. 


And Mr. Moulder—in spite of those heartrending reflections of | 
his before the Christmas turkey on his father's early apoplexy, it | 


would be more than Mr. Trollope could bear to deprive Hubbles 


and Grease prematurely of Mr. Moulder’s services. From him and | 


Mr. Kantwise our heart assures us that we are not torn away for 
ever. Perhaps, indeed,—we are almost afraid that it must be so,— 


Mr. Kantwise will not be permanently engaged in the sale of that | 


iron furniture of the Louis Quatorze pattern, on behalf of which he 
seems almost born to travel. 
Limited,—must, it is too clear, be short-lived. 
the subtlety with which Mr. Trollope seems to incarnate the soul 
of a business in its commercial traveller, in spite of the maxim 
which he seems to have in his own heart that the “ commercial 
traveller nascitur non fit,” and is born, tho, with a special organi- 
zation for travelling on behalf of dry or soft or hard goods, as the 
ease may be, and on behalf of substantial or hollow “ concerns, ’"— 


But in spite of 


in spite of all this we will trust to the fertility of Mr. ‘T'rollope’s 


genius to find soine new concern not unsuitable for Mr. Kantwise, 
when the Iron Furniture Company shall collapse, and to give 
us the gratification of seeing him look over his shoulder at us 
again in new fields of labour. 

We part from Orley Farm with real regret. With 
Baker, and the housekeeper, far-sighted in her young mistress’s 


feelings, who knows so well that “ bread sauce is ticklish ;” | 


with Mrs. Thomas and her pious peculations; with the strong- 
witted and metallic Miss Furnival, and her father, no longer 
wandering after strange goddesses; with his homely wife, and with 
Martha Biggs, lamenting her faithless friend in the exile of Red 
Lion Square Gardens; with Felix Graham, crotechetty and credu- 
lous, except where credulity is orthodox; with Mr. Joseph Mason, 
slow and savage in his resentments, slow and cautious in his daily 
affairs, we may or may iiot be permitted to mect again. But 


from the new types of professional character produced for us in | 


Orley Farm, as trom the old clerical faces in ‘* Barchester Towers,” 
Mr. Trollope will, we are sure, be slow to part. No English 


novelist has ever yet delineated the finer professional lines of | 


English character with anything like his subtlety and power. 
The air and tone of a profession once caught, Mr. Trollope ap- 
pears to possess some artistic Calculus of Variations, which gives 
him an infinite command over the shades and details of the dif- 
ferent specimens. 





THE POSITION OF ENGLISH CATHOLICS.* 
Ear-y this year the proprietors of a Catholic magazine called the 
Rambler, supported by a few wealthy and influential Eaglish 
Catholics, resolved to change that periodical into a first-class 
quarterly. Under the meaningless title of Zhe Jlome and 
Foreign Review, the first number appeared at Midsummer, but 
excited less interest, we imagine, than it deserved. Few publi- 
cations of the kind have been so well worthy the attention of cul- 
tivated Englishmen. Conducted with rare spirit, it is filled with 
papers written by mon whoso knowledge is, at least,as wide as that 
of their Protestant rivals, while their special stand-point for thought 
gives to their views all the effect of decided originality. No man, 
for instance, can profess to understand Ireland till he has eom- 
prehended the light in which her grievances and her shortcom- 
ings strike an acute and independent Catholic, no one can form a 
mature opinion on the events now passing on the Continent till 
he can feel how they affect the great body of moderate believers 
in the 
strength, nevertheless often isolates us, till we cease not only 


more ancient ereed. The Protestantism which is our 
to sympathize with but to comprehend ideas which, though 
The 


Review, therfore, was welcomed by the educated Catholics and 


possibly dying out, are still strong moving forces, new 
the few Protestants who can bear opposition as a new intellee- 
tual pleasure, and bid fair to assume a position which no organ 
of the party since Mr. Lucas carried the Tablet to Ireland has 
ever been able to attain. Despite its ability, however, or rather 
in consequence of its ability, the new quarterly was not very 
acceptable to the chiefs of the Catholic hierarchy. Tho Rambler, 


* The Home and Foreign Review. Williams aud Norgate. 


That company of his,—we trust, | 


Mrs. 


| though steadily faithful to its creed, had always manifested the 
peculiar spirit of English Catholicism, a spirit which is anathema 
| to the whole body of Ultramontanes. They can pardon hereties 
whose doom in the next world is secure, but Catholics who, while 
| disobeying their orders, may still by possibility attain to heayeg 
}are an utter abomination. Aware, it would seem, of their - 
popularity at head-quarters, the conductors of the Review Were 
exceedingly cautious ; but the sheep issure in the end to interfere 
| with the wolf's rights, and an unlucky quotation from the ~atrie 
heated the wrath of the Cardinal-Archbishop up to boiling 
point. Being doomed for his sins to live in a heretic country, he 
could not throw the writer into a dungeon, or place him under 
surveillance, or denounce him from the altar, or even suppress hig 
journal, so he did the next best thing. He solemnly denounced 
| the Review as “ grazing ever the very edges of the most perilous 
abysses of error,” and publicly exhorted the priesthood to saye 
their flocks from “such dangerous leadership.” Not content 
with this anathema, in itself almost enough to paralyze any 
Catholic journal, the Cardinal forwarded certain extracts to 
Rome, where they were condemned by the Prefect of Propaganda, 
and the Catholie bishops of England deliberated whether or no 
to repeat each iu his own diocese their Superior’s condemnation, 
A “formidable mass of ecclesiastical authority and popular feeling 
cathered against the Review,” and its supporters have this quarter 
placed themselves avowedly on their defence. Jn a paper headed 
* Cardinal Wiseman,” they reply to the Archbishop's strictures, 
and lay down the principles by which they endeavour to guide 


their conduct. 

Rarely has it been our lot to read anything more consummately 
lable, or better worth the study of all who believe that Catho- 
licism and the spirit of freedom are absolutely incompatible. 
Breathing throughout a spirit of humble—we might almost say 
abject—submissiveness to ecclesiastical authority in all spiritual 
| matters, it is still full of the spirit which has for so many gene- 
rations marked the English Catholics, and which, were England 
once more Romanist, would still make England, as of old, the 
dread and the burden of Papal administration. 
trines of secular freedom are set forth with a loftiness which 
must appear intolerable to Rome, and of which even Protestants 
The writer makes no attempt whatever 
Ile admits, in- 


The great doc- 


occasionally fall short. 
to attack the Cardinal's ecclesiastical authority. 
deed, that his services have been of the last importance to 
Catholicism, and aftirms that, “ in the midst of a hostile people, 
no diversity of opinion ought to interfere with unity of action, no 
variety of interest with identity of feeling, no controversy with 
the universal reverence which is due to the position and character 
Sut admitting always that 


of the Archbishop of Westminster.” 
no layman can attack an ecclesiastic without doing an injury to 
the Church greater than his own good name is worth, he still lays 
| down in this eloquent paragraph a principle which, carried to its 
conclusion, would make Catholics as free in thought and action as 
| most Protestant men :— 

“ It is the peculiar mission of the Church to be the channel of grace 
to each soul by her spiritual and pastoral action—she alone has this 
mission ; but it is not her only work. She has also to govern and 
educate, so far as government and education are needful subsidiaries to 
her great work of the salvation of souls. By her discipline, her morality, 
her law, she strives to realize the Divine order upon earth; while 
by her intellectual labour she secks an ever fuller knowledge of the 
| works, the ideas, and the nature of God. But the ethical and intellec- 

tual offices of the Church, as distinct from her spiritual office, are not 
hers exclusively or peculiarly. They were discharged, however imper- 
lfectly, before she was founded; and they are discharged still, inde- 
pendently of her, by two other authorities—science and society. The 
Church cannot perform all these functions by herself; nor, conse- 
quently, ean she absorb their direction. The political and intellectual 
orders remain permanently distinct from the spiritual. They follow 
their own ends, they obey their own laws, and in doing so they support 
| the cause of religion by the discovery of truth and the upholding of 
right. They render this service by fulfilling their own ends indepen- 
dently and unrestrictedly, not by surrendering them for the sake if 
spiritual interests. Whatever diverts government and science from 
their own spheres, or leads religion to usurp their domains, confounds 
j distinct authorities, and imperils not only political right and scientific 
truth, but also the cause of faith and morals. A government that, for 
} the interests of religion, disregards political right, and a science that, 
for the sake of protecting faith, wavers and dissembles in the pursuit 
of knowledge, are instruments at least as well adapted to serve the 
cause of falsehood as to combat it, and never can be used in futherance 
of the truth without that treachery to principle which is a sacrifice 
too costly to be made for the service of any interest whatever.” 


‘Yo us, who hold that there is progress even in the science of 
morals,—the iniquity of slavery being for example a modern dis- 
covery— and that Christianity, though in its essence uni uprovable, 
must still, like all other living things, inces-autly lose and 
acerete external peculiarities, shed its bark or put out new leaves, 

| there is in this confession of principle something palpably want- 
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‘ae We deny the right of a church to “ control” even religious { liberty,or placed on the English kings their one strong curb—the 
z on, but, granting that Catholic sine quad non, we cannot | right of the subject to tax himself at his own sole discretion, 


speculati 

a that here is a principle unde r which f rvent Catholics The English Catholics in announcing these principles say nothing 
may still be freemen. If a man remaining a Catholic may still which Wolsey would have condemned,orwhich any Council would 
accept any political truth he can discover, then Catholicism have declared tainted with heresy. That Rome should have de- 
ceases at once to be a political foe. If remaining a Catholic he | parted from them so widely is her misfortune and shame, not that 


may still follow any chain of intellectual reasoning the faith | ofthe men who, living in a free country and often persecuted, 


ceases to be a shackle on human progress and thought. ‘That it 
has ceased to be a fetter on the writer is clear, for it is not often | —the love for freedom and the capacity of loyalty. Should the 
that a Catholic will venture to draw the following most subtle but temporal power ever be swept away, we may yet see these the 
most real distinction :— | recognized ideas of the Papacy, and witness, under their operation, 
«Again: the principles of religion, government, and science are in | awide and, to our thinking, amost dangerousextension of the more 
harmony, always and absolutely ; but their interests are not. And though | ancient form of the Catholic faith. While the Papacy opposes the 
all other interests wen yield to those « religi n, no principle can suc- | goy, lopment of human civilization it wastes its strength in a 
eumb to any interest. A political law or a scientific truth may be ; : - ae é nae . = 
erilous to the morals or the faith of individuals; but it cannot on struggle in which victory is impossible. The day it gives up 
this ground be resisted by the Church. It may at times be a that contest, its energies, no longer neutralized by fear, and by the 
duty of the State to protect freedom of conscience ; yet this | jpeessant war with science, progress, and the tremendous force 
freedom may be a temptation to apostasy. A discovery may be which we call the Revolution, will again become aggressive, 


made in science which will shake the faith of thousands: yet religion E . . 
The difference in this respect between | perhaps again endanger the broader freedom which feeble men 


have still retained with their faith the instincts of Englishmen, 


cannot retute it or object to it. 
a true and a false yor ae Rea that one judges all things by the standard | are always so tempted to give up. 
of their trath, the other by the touchstone of its own interests. A false 
religion fears the progress of all truth; a true religion secks and recog- Ee ETOLI ES , THA 7h 17 

nizes truth wherever it can be found, and claims the power of regulating SKETCHES OF LANCASHIRE LIFE. 

and controlling, not the progress, but the dispensation of knowledge. | Turse sketches of the moral interior of the manufacturing opera- 
— both accepts the truth, and prepares the individual to | tiye’s life are, though fragmentary and rough, genuine specimens 
“Cea of a new vein in English literature. We have had indeed plenty 


Nearly ing a principle, anc > Conse ences P os , » . : 
Clearly truth being a principle, and the consequences of any | of Lancashire se nery and Lancashire characters among our 








truth being merely interests, man has a right to search for truth recent novelists, and are almost tired of the well-known 


without fear of consequences, which is all that Protestants have ironcast manner and curt speech of the model mil! ; but 
ever yet argued. It is true the writer, as a Catholic, exempts | the manufacturer is not the subject of the present hes; 


certain ranges of thought from his own argument, and denies, or and what is of more importance, instead of proceedin,, from 
rather abjures, the right to examine the te:ching of the Church, | 4), external literary eve roving over a new world of the moral 
or its internal organization, or * the ascetic life and the most in- | picturesque, they ‘come from the very heart of the artizan 
timate concerns of religion.” But he affirms that “modern life, and have all the characteristics of that limited field of 
society has developed no security for freedom, no mstrament of! yjew. For proper art, or poetry, or picture, there is scarcely 
progress, nO meaus for arriving at truth, which we look upon) ayy position more discouraging to the imagination. ‘The cog in 
with indifference or suspicion.” The application of these prin-|  clockwheel is scarcely more likely to conceive the system to 
ciples to modern affairs, the actual every-day life around us, is wu | which it belongs as a whole, or to discern any rhythm and 
hesitatingly made, and every sentence removes some objection | }, auty of moral unity pervading it, than the operative in that 
justly raised against the theories of the Ultramontanes. “Some | povion of organized mechanical labour, in which society can 
men,” he says, “ argue that the object of government is to con- scarcely form itself in any degree according to the complementary 
tribute to the salvation of souls; that certain measures may im | attractions and mutual wants of dilferent powers and tastes; but 
peril this end, and that, therefore,they must be condemned. These | jy) whieh every class of mind has to square itself to the same prac- 
men only look to interests; they cannot conceive the duty of | ¢jea} model, and like must, under a far more than ordinary compul- 
sacrificing them to independent political principle or idea.” sion, associate itself with like. The artizan, too, has little interest 
Clearly the “ interests” of Rome ought to be sacrificed at once to | j, following out the great purpose on which all these multiplied 
the political “independent idea” of the unity of Italy. “ A right- energies converge. Unless he has the power and ambition to 
ful sovereign may exclude the Church from his domiuions, or per. rise from the station he lives in to that of a master, he does not 
secute her members, Is she therefore to say that his right is no! oyon command any prospect of the monotonous moral region in 
right, or that all intolerance in necessarily wrong ?” An English | whieh the thes bean living; his imagination has scarcely the 
Catholic, then, is bound to obey the English sovereign even in the chance of being roused even by the mechanical grandeur in 
eeredend of her becoming a persecutor. ‘The ecclesiastics of which this infinite number of infinitesimal efforts issues; while 
the future “ will come to see how vast a service they may render the hum and rush of the mighty mechanical system, in which he 
to the Church by vindicating for themselves a place in every | forms an insignificant atom, awe a certain stunning cffect on the 
movement that promotes the study of God's works and the imagination which no intrinsic beauty or sublimity in it is at all 
advaucement of mankind, They will remember that, while the | |jkely to overcome. Such rhythm and unity as there are in his 
office of ecclesiastical authority is to tolerate, to warn, and to | }ife are certainly of no imaginative kind. ‘The sort of subject for 
guide, that of religious intelligence and zeal is not to leave the | Jiterary art is generally that mutual play of human characters on 
great work of intellectual and social civilization to be the mono- | each other which brings out most distinctly their common sub- 
poly and privilege of others, but to save it from debasement by | stance, their individual contrasts, and their dramatic unity ; and 
giving to it for leaders the children, not the enemies, of the) hence there ean be few worse educations than a society in 
Church. And at length, in the progress of political right and} which all the elements are massed and classified with reference 

scientific knowledge, in the development of freedom in the State | to a single external and mechanical purpose. 
and of truth in literature, they will recognize one of the first We feel this to a very considerable extent in the clever little 
among their human duties and the highest of their earthly | book before us. Mr. Brierley’s sketches are full of humour, and 
rewards.” Clearly, therefore, a good Catholic may study all) drawn in a genial spirit, and yet the peculiar bleakness and 
things independently, and education may safely be transferred | monotony of the social elements he has to sketch, and the black 
from the hands of ecclesiastics to those of laymen ; may, as in) cloud of refuse energy which always seems to hang over a manu- 
Ireland, be conducted in secular schools; and may be extended | facturing district, making it darker than it need be, are reflected 
fearlessly to every branch of inquiry affecting secular life. | in these snatches of operative life. They are, too, entirely with- 
To many of our readers these ideas,.as proceeding from | out unity or natural frame-work,—not tales, but only sketehes,— 
Catholics, will seem incredible, and the expressions of an indi-) which ales diminishes their interest; and yet they are as full of 
vidual mind rather than of any body of men still within the | Jocal flavour and reality as if they were cut clean out of the sub- 
Roman communion. They are, however, just the ideas current) stance of actual life, with little or no imaginative modification, as 
among Catholies before the recoil from Protestantism had created | they doubtless are. They are like purely accidental photographs, 
the Jesuits, and the recoil from the revolution dev: loped the taken in a miscellaneous way, and showing now a group of drink- 
Ultramontanes. The revival of learning was carried through by ing weavers, now an excursion train of operatives dashing through 
Catholics. ‘The superstitious freeman of the Italian cities would | the pouring rain, now a Lancashire village in dread of a bursting 
have stuiled to hear that study, however deep or extensive, was reservoir. The foll wing passage is a good specimen of Mr. 
inconsistent with the welfare of the Church or the salvation of Brierley's clever descriptions. A weaver (Hobson) is sitting in a 
i Magna Charta, or lostere d communal | Joho Heywood; London: Simapkin and Marshall 
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public-house drinking congratulation to the country on the fall 
of Sebastopol, and there enters to him his long expectant and | 
indignant wife :— 


“How long he might have sat in this state 


tall muscular-looking woman, habited in a bed-gown and night-cap, 
such as are ordinarily worn by the poorer classes ef women in the 
country. She gave a hasty glance round the room, as if in search of 
some one, then fixing her eyes on Hobson, who, as he saw her enter, 
pretended to be busy amongst the spitoons, with his head ducked below 
the end of the table; she gave him a mild salute in words something 
like the following :-— 

“* Aw say, theaw owd leatheryed, heaw lung art’ gooin t' sit theer, 
an’ knows wh ut theaw hast’ do? Aw wonther heaw the: ww con furshawm 
o’ thi face t’ keep dhrinkin’ an’ swillin’ as theaw does, theaw—theaw 
—cuss booath thee an’ thidhrink; if t’ offers it mi aw'll slat it i thi face 
—theaw grate bobbin-hat. Aw wondhur when theaw'll larn mooar sense. 
An’ as for thee, theaw dhrunken good-for-nowt,’ she continued, glancing 
at Shadow, ‘aw wondhur heaw theaw con think ut sittin’ theer an’ 
knows ut yore wenches an’ had t’ wind for thersel o’ day ; yo're 0’ alike, 
that yo’ are.’ 

“*Come Sarah, wench, sit thi deawn an’ say nowt to him,’ interposed | 
the cobbler, who saw Hobson was unequal to the contest, and sat seratch- 
ing his head, as if waiting for the storm to blow over, ‘it is no every 
day we kiln a pig.’ 

** Ay sit thi deawn, love, an’ dunna be so crause,’ entreated Hobson 
with a gasp, at the same time poking his pipe into the fire to light it. 

“ Although apparently reluctant to oblige her husband, Mrs. Hobson, 
for it was that good woman, sat down on the next chair, without, how- 
ever, deigning to give her husband a compliant look, or as much as the 
slightest hint that she had done so out of respect to his wishes. 

“* Ay, ay,’ said Hobson, in a satisfied manner, and assuming at the 
same time somewhat of a wheedling tone, ‘this is summut like. 
sit ut side o’ me, an’ sup.’ 

“Sup behanged,’ she snapped ; ‘aw munna tarry here if theaw does ; 
aw summut else t’do, aw'll let thi know. Yon’s eawr (our) Joe’s beawt 
(bought) bobbins, an’ eawer Nan’s set off wi’ hur felly up th’ Cloof a 
watchin ’em t’ foyer (fire) th’ Ho’ guns, brazent snicket as hoo (she) is !" 

“* Well, well, wi'n bin yunk ussel, so it’s nowt to be thowt at. Aw’ve 
seen thy moather i’ monny a tanthrum when theaw’s gone eawt wi’ me. 
Dost recollect that neet ut hoo flung th’stoo at mi, an’ broke four speoks 
eawt o’th’ bobbin-wheel wi’ missin mi? It wur smoothin’ neet, wur it 
no, an’ aw're thryin’ t’ puta yettur i'th hoyourn, an’ let it aa upo’ th’ 
harstone. Th’ owd womman yerd me swearin’, an’ hoo geet up an’ 
eacht mi wi’ th’ tungs i’ my hont, an’ thee laithin’ at mi. o dust no 
goo i'th heawse o monny a week afthur that, for hoo swore hoo'd scaud | 
ini if hoo cacht mi anywheer abeawt. Come, sup.’ 

“Mrs. Hobson took hold of the glass after much ado,—wiped her 
mouth, and drank. 

* ¢ An’ then that time ut wi’ should ha’ gone to Sawfort Fair,’ continued 
the husband, ‘thee an’ me an’ Jim ut th’ Thatchan’ Little Matty. Theaw’d 
a new pink drawn bonnet ut thi moather didno’ know on till th’ neet 
afore, an’ hoo thowt theaw'’r gooin a-bein’ wed; so hoo keawert up 
o’neet, hoo towd me afthur, for t’ecatch us ith’ mornin’ an’ spoyle th’ 
fun. Well, i’th’ mornin’ , aw sent Jim in for't see if theaw’r ready, for 
aw didna like gooin’ in misel. Thi moather thowt it had bin me, an’ as 
soon as he had oppent th’ dur hoo flew at him like a cat, an’ pinn’d him 
bi th’ throat again th’ dur-cheek, an’ then gan him bell-tinker wi’ th’ 
noose eend of a weight-rope.—By Gad heaw he stared when he coom 
down th’ fowt, for he didna’ know what to make on't. Thi moather 
spun th’ pink bonnet afthur him, an’ it rowlt i’th’ sink; it wur 
Dickey U 'p wi’ Sawfort Fair for that day.’ 

¥ No] vople could have looked heppier than did ‘these two in hi lf an r| 
hour oo ae their disagreeable encounter. The husband was dealing | 
largely in all kinds of absurd speculations respecting the price of bread 
now that ‘Sebastypool’ had ‘livvert up an things favvert bein’ sattlt,’ 
while the wife grinned and rubbed the backs of her bony hands, evidently 
not the least sanguine of the two.” 





Come, 


sO 


gs 


The merit of the sketches is all of this kind, though some of 
them are even slighter in texture, containing less of character 
and more of mere farce. For example, the one called “Easter 
Holidays,” which paints the rude efforts at theatrical art made 
by a Lancashire brotherhood with somewhat less of originality 
than the company headed by Bottom the weaver, is disappoint- 
ing in passing over entirely the opportunities ‘for real humour, 
and narrating nothing but the farce of mechanical mishaps. 

It is almost a pity, indeed, that the author of these sketches 
has attempted mere drollery, for the scenes he has studied | 
and the character of his mind have litde in them of that 
species of fun Shakspere always attributes to his 
artizans and and which at its climax in the 
theatricals of those stage heroes in Midswnmer Night's Dream 
to whom he has so grotesquely assigued an Athenian home. But 
the sort of buffoonery which Shakspere makes us enjoy so much, 
by the soul of laughter which he embodies in it, is not 
kind for any Lancashire humorist to reproduce. There is neither 
breadth nor sun enough about the Laneashire life for happy 
merriment, and there is far too much vigilance and intelligence 
for that sort of heavy blundering absurdity which Shak ‘pere 
loves to delineate in h’s rustic humorists. The sort of laughter 
which Bottom the weaver rouses, as when he says that “There 
is not a more fearful wildfowl than your lion liv ing,” is not akin 
to anything in the life and language of Lancashire operatives; 
though George Eliot, in her exquisite pictures of the sleepy 


which 


boors, is 


is of 


could not be possibly | 
calculated upon had he not been roused up by the sudden entrance of a | 


.| and elsewhere. 


jin his sketches 


‘will find the principal materials requisite for the 


| their 
|and disappointed of the succour 


| scanty 


| been imported for the purpose, cn the 


| mteorological observ: 
| they reached Menindie, on the Darling river, about 400 miles from 


without delay. 


November 11. 


Andrew Jackson, 
i 


| agricultural mind, sometimes rouses a laughter as h arty 


> and 
even more deep and subtle in its sources. 

| But besides that Lancashire life is not exactly in the proper 

| phase for mere farce of this kind, the present writer ck arly be- 


longs too much to it to be successful in the sort of delicate rail. 
|lery which George Eliot plays off on her farmers in Silas Marne, 
The humour which he discerns in it is of that 
broader and more universal kind of which we have given 
specimen. He cannot banter it from above, and probably 
would not, if he could ; and we almost regret that he has not left 
out all the slighter “ funny elements,” which turn only on 
commonplace absurdities and practical jokes, even though they 
are narrated in broad Lancashire dialect. By far the best things 
sare the slight pictures of character which he 
includes in them, and the poorest the mere narratives of incident. 
But the little book, slight as it is, is so modest in its aim, and 
so genuine in its talent for miscellaneous description, that it 
promises, we think, much for the author, if he is capable of con- 
necting together his observations of life by even the simpiest 
imaginative story. 





THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION OF 1860* 
[Fimsr Norice.] 

Tuose who are intereste¢—and who is no! ?—in the history of 

the latest and most suecessful of Australian exploring expeditions 

satisfaction of 

their curiosity in the smull volume now before us. The special 

interest attaching to this perticular expedition lies in the striking 


| contrast which it presents between tlie perfect success of its leaders 


and their melancholy end. Having accomplished their arduous 
task of traversing the Australian continent from south to north, 
Messrs. Burke and Wills returned to their starting-point, only to 
find that the depot which they had established there had been 
abandoned by their 
arrival. Utterly broken down by privation and fatigue, 
on which they had con- 
fidently relied, they were unable to traverse the compara- 
tively trifling distance which separated them from the settled 
districts, and, after some weeks of hopeless wandering, they 
were literally starved to death when almost within sight 
of aid. The story of these few weeks, as contained in the 
records left by Messrs. Burke and Wills, and in the 
statement made by their sole surviving companion, is one of the 
most touching narratives of human fortitude that we have ever 
met with. The feeling of sympathy, almost painful in its inten- 
sity, which it necessarily excites, is immediately followed by a 
desire to ascertain the precise quarter in which the gross neglect 
which alone could have rendered such a catastrophe possible, 

It is to this point that we propose mainly 
ackson’s 


companions less than twelve hours before 


can justly be charged. 
to direct the remarks which we have to make on Mr. J 
volume ; and we shall recapitulate the history of the expedition 
only so far as is absolutely necessary to render our observations 
generally intelligible. 
The exploring party 
It was accompanied 


90, 1800, 
had 
that 


priva- 


left Melbourne August 


1 


ou 


by a number of camels, which 


supposition 
these animals would be peculiarly fitted to bear the 


tious incidental to such a journey. The party was headed by 


Mr. Robert O'Hara Burke. Mr. Landells, who had charge of 
the camels, was second in command; and the third officer 


William John Wills. who also acted as astronomical and 
r to the expedition. On September 25 


was Mr. 


~? 


Melbourne. Here Mr. Landells, in consequence of some dis- 
agreement with Mr. Burke, resigned his post; and Dr. Beckler, 
the medical officer to the expedition, declined to go any further. 
Hereuyon Burke appointed Wills in Landells’ place, and divided 
his party, leaving one section at Menindie, in charge of Beckler, 
while he, with Wills and six others, pushed on, on October 19, for 
Cooper's Creek, about 400 miles further north, under the guidance 
of one Wright, a man acquainted with the country, whom he met 
with on the spot. On October 31, when about halfway between 
Menindie and Cooper’s Creek, Burke appointed Wright third 
officer, and sent him back to the Darling with instructions to 
bring up the remainder of the party and stores to Cooper's Creek 
He then pushed on, and reached the Creek on 
He remained here about a month, and then again 

his party. Three men, six camels, and twelve 
were left at the depot on the Creek, under the com- 


divided 
horses 


and the Australian Exploring Expedition of 1800. By 
Suuth, Elder, and Co, 


* Robert O Hara Burke 
Loudon : 
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_— at . . . . 
nd of Mr Brahé, whose instructions were to remain till 
ma Mr. 


Burke's return, or until hs was forcel to retreat by want of | 
Burke started on December 16, taking wiih him | 


rovisions. . w 
Will's, King, and Gray, six ¢ imels, one horse, and previsious for 
three months, which was the time he expected to be absent; but 
he told Brahé that he might be away four months, or even more. 
On February 11, 1861, he reached a point only a few miles from 
the shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria, and thus accomplished his 
mission of entirely crossing the Australian Continent from south 
. sell Creek on April 21, accompani nd by Wills and King, 
Gray having died a few days before. They found that Brahé 
had quitted his post that very morning, and started for the Dar- 
ling. leaving some provisions buried at the foot of a tree, on which 
he had eut an inscription indicating the fact. The exhausted 


explorers debated what they had best do. Wil!s and King wished | 


to make for Menindie; but Burke, thinking that, we ik as they 

were, it was hopeless to try to overtake Brahé, decided to push for 
’ ‘ - . . - 

the nearest settled districts of South Australia, distant about 150 


miles, This they did on April 23, having left a note in Brahe’s 


cache, but without adding anything to his inscription on the tree, | 
, bs . | 
or leaving any distinct intimation that they had ever been there. | 


But the enterprise was beyond their strength. They were so weak 
that they could not advance more than five or six miles a day ; 
their camels knocked up, their provisions ran short; and, finally, 
Burke died on July Ist, Wills having succumbed a day or two 
earlier. King, the sole survivor, fell in with the natives, who 
treated him kindly ; and he was rescued on September 15th by a 


party sent from Melbourne in search of him, under the guidance | 


of Mr. Howitt. 

We must now return to Mr. Wright, and see how he carried 
out the instructions given him by his chief. Mr. Burke, as we 
have already said, sent him back to Menindie on October 31, 
1860; and he reached that place on November 5. Here, in the 
teeth of Burke’s orders to bring the rest of the party on to 
Cooper's Creek without delay, he remained imactive until Janu- 
ary 26, 1861, when he appears to have movel northward. Ye 
never, however, got further than Bulloo, a place about sixty 


miles south of Cooper's Creek, where Mr. Brahé fell in with him | 


on April 29, and at once placed himself under his orders. Two 
days later Wright left Bulloo, and moved a few miles further 
south, “not seeing the utility of pushing on the depot to Cooper's 
Creek for the purpose of remaining there the few weeks their 
stores would last.” On May 3, at Brahé’s suggestion, Wright 
and he returned to the depdt on Cooper's Creek, taking no stores 


with them. ‘They remained there a quarter of an hour, did not 


examine the cache, and then, seeing no signs of Burke having 
been there, rejoined the rest of their party, and made their way 
back to the Darling, whence Brahé at once proceeded to Mel- 
bourne. On hearing his report, the Exploration Committee lost 
no time in despaiching the relief party, under Mr. Howitt, which, 
as we have already said, discovered King in the following 
September. 

After the foregoing brief summary of the facts of the case, the 
reader will probably have but litde difliculty in coming to the 
conclusion that the death of Messrs. Burke and Wills was, in great 
measure, owing to Mr. Wright's having so unaccountably neg- 
lected to obey the distinct instructions of his chief. Mr. Jackson, 
indeed, holds that no one but Wright was at all to blame in the 
matter. Nay, he even goes so far as to accuse Wright of having 
wilfully and deliberately left the leaders of the expedition to a 
fate which he must have known would be the natural result of 
his inaction. “Can any reasonable person,” he asks, “ doubt 
that Wright knew perfectly well the exact nature of his instrue- | 
tious, and foresaw the disastrous consequences almost certain to 
ensue should they be disregarded.” ‘This very serious charge is 
based upon a passage in a despatch from Mr. Wright to the 
Exploration Committee at Melbourne, dated Dec. 19th, in which 
he says:—“ As I have every reason to believe that Mr. Burke 
has pushed on from Cooper's Creek, relying upon finding the 
depot stores at that watercourse upon his return, there is reom 
for the most serious apprehensions as to the safety of himself and 
party, should he find that he has miscaleuleted.” This passage 
seems at least to prove that Wright had fully comprehended both 
the meaning and the object of the instructions he had received, 
to return to Menindie, and bring up the stores as rapidly as possible 
to Cooper's Creek. In the teeth of these positive orders he re- 
maine:| at Menindie no less than eighty-two days, from Nov. 5th, 
1860, to Jan. 26th, 1861, doing literally nothing at all. There | 
Was, as fur as we can see, nothing to prevent him from reaching 

i 


He at once retraced his steps, and arrived at the depot 





| Cooper’s Creek with a portion of the stores before the end of 1860. 
The distance from Meniudie to the Creek is about 400 miles, and 
Mr. Burke had traversed it without difficulty in twenty-three 
days. When Burke left Cooper's Creek on December 16th, he was in 
daily expectation of Wright's arrival. Had this reasonable ex- 
| pectation been fulfilled, there would then have been no reason why 
Brahe should not have remained at the depot for six months, or 
even alonger time. Wright appears to have spent a consider- 
able portion of the time which he wasted at Menindie in making 
trips to see his wife and family, who were at a station about twenty- 
one miles off, being troubled with fears that they would not get 
safely and comfortably to Adelaide, whither he wished to send 
them. The explanation by which he subsequently endeavoured 
to account for his delay was anything but satisfactory. In the 
despatch already referred to, dated Dee. 29th, he alleged that he 
‘delayed starting merely because the camels left behind by Mr. 
Brahé were too few in number, and too inferior in carrying 
powers to carry out a really serviceable quantity of provisions.” 


When, however, he was examined by the Commissioners appointed 
to inguire into the atlair, he stated that he remained at Menindie 
because he was waiting for the confirmation of his appointment 
as third ofiicer. When pressed to reconcile these two statements, 
aud reminded that, unless he could do so satisfactorily, he “stood 
in an awkward position before the Commission,” he made no reply. 
When at last he did set out from Menindie, we have seen that he 
advanced no further than Bulloo, where he was joined by 
Brahé on April 29th. In explanation of this circumstance 
he urges that Burke had left Menindie at a favourable 
season, when water was abundant; while, when he started, 
the advance of summer had dried up all the water-courses, 
and the ravages of scurvy had reduced tho effective strength of 
| his party to an alarming extent. This statement is, no doubt, 
substantially true; but we need hardly observe that it rather 
Since he was well 
acquainted with the country, and knew that the advance of 


aggravates than extenuates his offence. 


summer would immensely increase the difficulty of traversing it, 
he is all the more inexcusable for not having attempted the 
journey belore the hot weather set in. When, after having been 
jeinel by Brahé, he paid a final visit to Cooper's Creek, the 
careless manner in which he conducted the search almost drives 
us to the conclusion that he was completely indifferent to its 
result. It was at Braheé's suggestion that he went back at all. 
Then, though both he and Brahé were mounted, and were 
accompanied by a spare pack-horse, he did not, although the 
contingency of finding Burke's party was the sole object of his 
journey, attempt to provide for it by taking with him any stores 
of any kind. On reaching the depot, he stayed there only a 
quarter of an hour, and then, having failed in that time to 
discover any trace of Burke's party, at once turned his back ov 
the Creek. It is searcely possible to imagine how, under such 


circumstances, he could have omitted to examine the cache made 
by Brahé a few days before, in which case he would have dis- 
| covered that Burke’s party had returned to the Creek, and would 
have learnt the direction in which they had gone. When 
‘questioned on this point by the Commissioners, he replied that 
he had noticed traces of natives about the place, and feared that, 
if he disturbed the ground where the stores were hid, they 
would see that something was buried there, and would plunder 
the cache. He “had not the presence of mind,” he went on, to 
add any wark of his own to the inscription which Brahé had cut 
upon the tree. He seems, in fact, to have been thoroughly sick 
of the whole business, and to have thought of nothing but getting 
back to the settled districts with all possible speed. 

We must now inquire what amount of blame can be fairly 
attached to Mr. Brahé, whose departure from Cooper's Creek 
was the immediate cause of the melancholy end of Messrs. 
Burke and Wills. He appears to have received instructions to 
remain at the Creek until the return of Burke's party, or, at any 
rate, until the failure of his provisions obliged him to 
retreat. Burke fixed three months as the probable duration of 
his absence ; but Wills seems to have impressed upon Brahé that it 
was quite possible they might have been away for at least four 
months. Brahé did actually remain there move than four 
months—trom December 16 to April 21 ;—but he left before he 
was absolutely compelled to do so. Even supposing him not to 
have overrated the supply of provisions necessary to carry his 
party back to the Darling, he could clearly have remained until 
he had consumed the stores which he left behind him at the 
Creek, But we must not forget that he was placed in a very 
difficult position. One of his companions was dangerously ill, 
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and had for some time beset him with entreaties to return to | inquiry into their management. A claim put forward against 


Menindie ; and all his party seem to have thought it very doubt- 
ful whether Burke would return that way at all. In Braheé's diary, 
on April 18, we find the entry, “There is no probability of Mr, 


> 


the board of one of these foundations, by a wealthy Dissenter 

. . = ? 
on the ground of his having been fraudulently deprived of his 
rightful inheritance, furnished the Government with the plea 


Burke returning this way.” Here the observation suggests itself for an investigation, which was believed to be so difficult of sye- 


that, had this been his real conviction, there was no occasion for 
him to deprive himself of the stores which he left behind him. 
Mr. Jackson points out that the letter left by Brahé in the cache 
at the Creek did not give a true account of the condition of his 
party. In it Brahé said that they were all quite well except 
one, and that the camels and horses were in good working condi- 
tion. It was this intelligence which induced Burke to decide to 
make a push for South Australia. Had he known that Brahe’s 
party, both men and beasts, were really in a weak and exhausted 
state, as the slowness of their rate of progression appears to 
prove, he would probably have decided to follow in their track. 
Since Brahé was under Wright’s command at the time of their 
final return to Cooper’s Creek, the lamentable carele-sness which, 
as we have already said, was displayed on that occasion, cannot 
fairly be laid to his charge. It is almost impossible for us, with 
the full knowledge of all the circumstances which we now possess, 
not toallow our judgment to be influenced by the fact that, if 
Brahé had postponed his departure for a few hours only, the 
melancholy catastrophe would not have occurred. If, however, 
we wish to judge him fairly, we must not forget that this is a 


fact of which, at the time of his departure, he was necessarily | 


ignorant. On the wliole, we are inclined to agree with the ver- 
dict pronounced in his case by the Commissioners who were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the affair. ‘+ His decision,” they say, “ was 
most unfortunate; but we believe he acted from a conscientious 
desire to discharge his duty, and we are confident that the pain- 
ful reflection that twenty-four hours’ further perseverance would 
have made him the rescuer of the explorers, and gained for him- 
self the praise and approbation of all, must be of itself an ago- 
nizing thought, without the addition of censure he might feel 
himself undeserving of.” 





RELIGIOUS SECTS IN RUSSIA.* 
[Seconp Nortce.) 
Sorery vexed at the manifest failure of his efforts to break down 
the independent organization of the Sectarians, as well as fright- 
ened by sinister reports as to their spirit, the Emperor 
Nicholas resolved in 1852 on instituting a sifting inquiry into the 
whole subject of Dissent in Russia, with the view of suppressing 
it by more eflective measures. A special Government commission, 
carefully composed of eminent dignitaries in the State and tie 
Church, was entrusted with the duties of this investigation, 
which appears to have been pursued with intelligence and honest 
intentions. Still the inquiry laboured under defects which 
seriously impaired its usefulness. In accordance with that 
jealous spirit of hidden police pervading Russian autocracy, the 
inquiry was to be conducted in secrecy. The mode of operation 
was, therefore, a spying one, and it had to rely largely on the 
reports of inferior functionaries, whose character, as a rule, in 
Russia, is open to serious distrust, apart from the fact that a 
large number are known to be themselves Sectarians. Such as 
it was, however, an immense amount of writing came to be 
collected at the central office in Petersburg, out of which an 
elaborate report was compiled and submitted to the Emperor. 
It is evident that the author has had access to this mass 
of documentary evidence, which he quotes and gives a sum- 
mary of. ‘The conclusions which the commission arrived 
at were very distinct, and although, in the absence of all 
publicity aud all adequate means for testing the authenticity 


of the data whereon they rest, we cannot be thoroughly satistied | 


of their entire trustworthiness, their importance cannot be 
overlooked as the deliberate judgment of the imperial authorities , 
and the basis whereon the Imperial Government took action. 
The upshot was a decided opinion that all the sects “ which 
abounded in Russia were connected with the two chief ones, 
the Popovtzi and the Bezpopovtzi ;’ that the former were far 
the most dangerous of the two; but that, whatever other dis- 
tinctions there might exist, all the sects ‘‘entertained a like 
aversion for most institutions in the State, and all were united 
in one common feeling of enmity against the Government.” 
It wus this commission also which first stumbled on a clue to 
the secret practices which had been going on for years in the 
two magnificent chief foundations in Moscow ; in consequence 
of which startling discovery the Emperor ordered a judicial 








* Le Raskol ; Essai Historique ct Critique sur les Sectes Religicuses en Russie. Varis 
A. Franek. 1559. 


| cessful execution that we are told the functionary entrusted 
| therewith deemed it necessary to have recourse to the ex. 
traordinary precaution of sewing every night his papers in the 
pillow he slept on, and of not letting out of his sight any of his 
clerks during the whole course of the inquiry. The conclusion 
arrived at was severely condemnatory. A sweeping conviction 
was pronounced against both foundations, as having been 
| systematically guilty of artfully contrived malversations and 
|seditious practices. On the strength of this sentence, the 
Emperor instituted at once against the Raskolnik a series of 
‘harshly repressive measures, which, in spite of the author's 
efforts to soften our opinion, practically amounted to a sharp 
| persecution. The Raskolnik were to be coerced into Orthodoxy, 
| Dissent was to be hunted down, and conformity imposed by the 
| means of arbitrary force. The Imperial Governmentdid not restrict 
its severities to seizing, confining, and flinging into lonely exile 


gs, 
the men whom its functionaries, rightly or wrongly, in. 
dicated as the ringleaders in those secret doings which, ac- 
cording to them, had been the regular practice at Moscow. 
Its edicts subjected all Dissenters to sweeping disabilities, 
| Every Dissenting merchant was to be deprived, for instance, of 
| the rights of his guild, and become subject to conscription. No 
| Raskol was to be admissible to any communal oftice—to be 
capable of bearing wituess in a court of law against a mem- 
| ber of the Orthodox Church, or to be able ever to obtain ner- 
| mission for travelling abroad. Throughout the empire the 
| vigilance of the Government authorities was stimulated to de- 
| nounce, prosecute, and arrest such obstinate religionists as wil- 
| fully persisted in their old ways, and the author admits that the 
'public prisons then became fearfully crowded with these un- 
| fortunate individuals, the Government not venturing to transport 
| them into Siberia or the Caucasus, because the populations are 
| known to be Dissenting in a large proportion. The impression 
| produced by these harsh measures was profoundly painful, and 
in spite even of the Emperor Nicholas's police, public sympathy 
, manifested itself in behalf of these persecuted Sectarians; for 
'the author confesses that, however great may have been the 
| corrupt doings of the Moscow ringleaders, and however extrava- 


| gant the doctrines of some sects, the mass of the Dissenting 
body is favourably distinguished by its moral and orderly 
‘behaviour. Of course some outward result did follow ou this 
sharp burst of persecution, and the Emperor could for a 
while flatter himself that he was really crushing Dissent at sight 
of apparent conversions to the Orthodox Church by many who 
|merely cared to escape from civil disabilities. Nothing could 
|be more delusive than these conversions, and the author, 
although anxious to defend the Emperor's policy, acknowledges 
that no real progress was made towards breaking the spirit 
of Dissent. 

It could not but happen that the question how to deal with 
lthe Sectarians should prominently occupy the attention of a 
sovereign so bent on home reforms as the reigning Emperor. 
There were too many points of practical contact between this 
question and the emancipation of serfs not forcibly to command 
watchfulness. Accordingly, the Emperor Alexander called on @ 
number of counsellors to give him their opinions on the subject. 


The meeting was presided over by the Sovereign, and the author 
gives highly curious details about what passed. The first person 
who spoke was the Metropolitan of Petersburg, who dwelt at 
great length on the highly unsatisfactory condition of the 
country as regarded the extinction of Dissent. The debate 
was then taken up by several functionaries, who admitted that 
the recent harsh measures had not attained any result be- 
yond creating much internal agitation. At the end of the 
sitting, the Emperor himself spoke a few vague words, 
which were intended to express the policy to be pursued. 
* The police must do its duty,” are the Emperor's words as given 
by the author; “ To the clergy belongs the care of preaching and 
teaching, but let sincere conviction be respected. I mean tolera- 
tion to be the rule in my States.” These sentences breathe that 
noble feeling for justice and reform which distinguishes the 
present Emperor, and promises to make his reign memorable. 
The same enthusiastic love of doing good whick made him lead 
the way in giving liberty to the tillers of the soil, inspired him 
with the hope of conciliating the affections of his Dissenting sub- 
_ jects by a profession of religious tolerance. Accordingly, ¢oa- 
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siderable changes were made to modify the harshin ss of police 
interference, and relieve the from functionaries 
actuated by a bitter spirit. As in every other branch of home 
administration, & decided reaction set in against the current 
which had prevailed under the late Emperor, with what practical 
coat remains still to be proved by events. The general im- 
<sion is, however, that the Dissenters have not laid aside any 


Dissenters 


pre 
of their trac . . 
have much to do with the unwillingness of the peasants to 
accept the offers made to them, an t that they are at the bottom 
of the alarming manifestations which have occurred in various 
parts of the Empire. With the partial information which we 
have at best as to what is happening in the interior of Russia, 
it would be presumptuous to speak decidedly on these changes. 
It is, however, self-evident that at this critical moment sects 
50 organized, and possessing such hostile traditions, can easily 
Already, in 1824, Pestel, the most | 


litional hostility against the Government, that they 


become very dangerous. 
daring of the conspirators, conceived the project of a political 
revolution through the Dissenters. M. Herzen, speaking of this | 
idea, says that Pestel’s ardent temper was merely ahead of 
its time. There ean hardly be a doubt that the material resources 
at the disposal of the sects are very great, although, partly from 
the want of reliable statistics, partly from the secrecy of their 
organization, it is difficult to estimate them accurately. The 
number of the Dissenters have been put by different authors | 
at from 3,000,000 to 15,000,000, ‘The present autaor, who is inclined | 


to represent them as less numerous than has often been supposed, 
nevertheless admits that in certain localities they form the 
great majority ; for instance, amongst the wealthy merchants of 
Moscow, where, he says, Orthodoxyis the exception. Should, there- 
fore, the Imperial Government happen to get seriously impeded in 
its well-meant attempts at reform by an ignorant and stubborn 
peasantry, the danger is evident that the Dissenters, animated as 
they are by an inveterate hatred of the present State institutions, 
would avail themselves of this agrarian discontent for their own 
This possible combination is what fills the 


political object. 
minds of many persons with much alarm, and plainly haunts the 
author's. How it can be evaded is a matter on which we caniot 
yenture to enter, all that we have tried to point out here are the 
facts of the case as it stands at present. ‘They are of themselves 
full of serious suggestions, and it is interesting to observe that 


so staunch an Imperialist as the author considers the danger so 
formidable, as to recommend the immediats separation of that 
close union between Church and State which has existed in | 
Rassia since Peter the Great's time, as the only measure that can | 
possibly wean the Dissenters from their inveterately hostile 


feeling. 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
— > 
We have before us a very well written volume entitled Pray- 
ing and Working (1), by the Rev. W. F. Stevenson, of Dublin. 
The object of the book may be briefly stated as follows. While 
appreciating very highly the practical tone and the zeal for real 
genuine work, which are among the most characteristic features 
of the present age, Mr. Stevenson observes with regret that | 
these admirable qualities are not unfrequently accompanied by, | 
and, indeed, seem directly to nourish, a tendency to materialism. 
Of the double command, ora et labora, which may be regarded as 
the motto of the Christian worker, the first portion is but too fre 
quently entirely neglected at the present day. With a view of 
combating this teudency, Mr. Stevenson bas put together a num- 
ber of sketches of the lives and labours of certain men, belong- 
ing, for the most part, to the present century, whose practice has 
borne striking testimony to their practical conviction of the fact | 
that earnest prayer is, no less than genuine work, the bounden 
The five individuals selected by Mr. 


| 
| 
| 


duty of the Christian man. 
Stevenson in illustration of his pcsition are all Germans, and 
their labours * concern the two great departments of a revived 
Church—the Home and Foreign Mission.” Mr. Stevenson points 
out that in Germany the conception of the Home Mission is much 
Wider and profounder than it is with us, being made to include 
many questions which we are in the habit of assigning to the 
domain of social science or of general philanthropy. Three out of 
the five examples selected by our author were labourers in this 
department of Christian work. John Falk, of Weimar, was the 
first to establish in Germany a reformatory for juvenile ou'casts ; 
Dr. Immanuel Wichern, of Hamburgh, carried the desigu origi- 


‘some Account of What Men Can Do when in Ear- 
Strachan and Co, 








(1) Paying and Working: bein 
best. By the Kev. William Fleming Stevenson 


nated by Falk to a high degree of dey elopment; and Dr. Theo- 
dore Fliedner established at Kaiserswerth. a village not far from 
Diisseldorf, an institution for the training of hi spital nurses, 
schoolmistresses, and parish visitors. The remaining two de- 
voted their energies to the furtherance of fore ign missions. John 
Evangelist Gossner, of Bavaria, founded at Munich a missionary 
from still despatched to all 


parts of the world; and Mr. Louis Harms established at Her- 


school, which emissaries are 


distinctive 
features of which are that by far the greater part of the 


mannsburg, in Hanover, a similar institution, tt 


missionaries are his own parishioners, and that it aims at Christian 
Mr. Steven- 
son, who evidently sympathizes heartily with these devoted men, 


colonization as the best means of missionary labour. 


has told their story with singular freshness and vigour; and we 
shall be surprised if his book does not meet with the success 
which, in our opinion, it fully deserves. 

Our readers will, probably, not have forgotten that in 1860 


| Sir. F. L. McClintock was despatched in the paddle-steamer Bull- 


dog, on the mission of surveying the proposed North-Atlantie 
telegraph route between Great Britain and America, Dr. Wallich, 
who accompanied the expedition in the capacity of naturalist, 
has just given us the first instalment (2) of the results of his 
observations on that occasion. It contains, among other matter, 
the diary kept by this gentleman during the expedition, from 
which we learn that the voyage, though not altogether unattended 
by risk, was on the whole sufficiently prosperous. We learn 
also that, as regards the main object of the expedition, Dr. Wal- 
lich is of opinion that, should a telegraphic cable ever be carried 
along the North-Atlantic route, the best method of avoiding the 
danger likely to arise from submarine voleanic action, to which 
the southern district of Iceland is peculiarly liable, would be to 
bring the wire across from Ireland, vid Rockall, to the Blirde Skier, 
a rock off the south-western extremity of Iccland, and thence 
direct to 
interesting experiments, from which he concludes that the sub- 


Labrador. We may note, further, that he made some 


merged portion of a floating iceberg is, as a general rule, from 
fourteen to sixteen times greater than the portion which is above 


| the surface of the water. But the greater part of the volume before 


us is taken up by a dissertation upon the bathymetrical limits of 
animal life in the ocean. The prevailing impression on this pointis 
that shared by the late Professor Edward Forbes and other distin- 
guished authorities, that, at the depth of 300 fathoms below the 
-urface of the sea animal life cannot exist. Dr. Wallich assures 
us that on one occasion during this expedition the sounding- 
apparatus brought up from a depth of 1,260 fathoms, not only “a 
number of minute shell-covered creatures, so simply organized 
as to render them incapable of perceiving or escaping a danger,” 
but also “thirteen star-fishes, varying in diameier from 2 to 5 
inches, which came up convalsively embracing a portion of the 
sounding-line, which had been paid out in excess of the already 
ascertained depth, and rested for a sufficient period at the bottom 
to permit of their attaching themselves to it.” From the fact 
that these star-fish were alive when they were brought to the 
surface, Dr. Wallich argues that the animal frame is capable of 
bearing enormous variations of pressure, if not with absolute 
impunity, at least without immediate extinction. Dr. Wallich’s 
remarks on this point are both able and interesting, and well 


worthy of attention ; and we shall look with some curiosity for 


the coucluding portion of his work, in which he leads us to hope 
for a further development of his views on this and other kindred 
subjects. The present volume contains a very saflicient map of 
that portion of the North Atlantic which was traversed by the 
expedition, as weil as several well-executed lithographic illustra- 
tions. 

It is very diflicult for any one who is fortunate enough not to 
the aid of such works, to form a fuir and dispassionate 
opinion of a book which is designed to remedy the defects of an 
imperfect education. He is pretty sure to find in it not only so 
much that is, to him, entirely superfluous, but also so many ill- 
digested and sometimes incorrect statements, that he is apt to for- 


require 


get that there are people to whom whatever accurate information 
the book contains may possibly be useful. It is owing to considera- 
tions of this kindthat we refrain from expressing a decidedly unfa- 
vourable opinion of a volume (38) now before us,in which Mr, Shel- 


) The North-Atlantic Sea- Bed ; comprising a Diary of the Voyage on board H M.'s 
l-G0; and Observauons on the Presence of Animal Life, and the 


Organic Deposits, at great depths in the Ocean. By G. Cc, 
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Wallich, M.D. P.L.S., &c. Published with the sanction of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralry. Part I. Van Voorst. 
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ton attempts to explain all the hard words which are likely to be of| brought to an abrupt termination. 
dates, by the bye, we have on our own authorit 
1861 for 1859, which occurs in the text, 
evidence may be relied 
period Mrs. Speid appears to have mainly spent 
in the Decean, her sojourn there being varied from time 
by excursions to different places further 
diary is, at least, remarkable for the variety of its contents, 
gives us, for instance, descriptions of scenery and of notable build. 
ings, sketches of Indian life and manners, estimates of native ¢) 
racter, reminiscences of the Indian mutiny, illustrative 
all kinds, and, last but not least, accounts of the relig 
and ceremonial observances of the various tribes and raves of which 
the population of India is composed. ‘These last are compile] 
with considerable judgment from the works 


common occurrence in reading or in conversation. Of one thing, 
however, we are quite sure, and that is, that the “ peculiar 
advantage of his werk” on which Mr. Shelton especially piques 
himself—to wit, “the very complete and correct system of pro- | 
nunciation which is given of each word,”"—is an entire mistake. 
In nine cases out of ten the mere indication of the syllable on 
which the accent ought to fall is all the aid which even the 
most ignorant person requires. We do not see that we gain any- 
thing, for instance, by transforming corpus into “ kawrpus ;” and 
we are sure that we should be guilty of a positive blunder if we 
were to do Mr. Shelton’s bidding, and pronounce veteran 
“vettur-an.” But it is to Mr. Shelton’s French pronunciation 
that we particularly object. His object in providing instructions 
on this point is, we presume, to enable persons who are ignorant 
of the language to pronounce French words s9 that they will pass 
muster in common conversation. But does Mr. Shelton seriously 








Miiller, and other competent authorities, anl the informa 
which they contain is presented in a very fairly readable 
think that any one who obeyed his directions, and talked about | All this miscellaneous matter is brought together wit} 


—$$—$____ 
(In the last of these two 
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“bong-tong’ and *den-oo-mawug,” would produceany other effect | attempt at systematic arrangement; but it contains abun lant 
4 au 


on his hearers than that of coavincing them that he had learnt 
French from a cockney? Whatever may be the value of Mr. 
Shelton’s detinitious, his pronunciation is worth very little. 

Mess:s. Williams and Norgate have just published a series 
of mercantile letters in the French and German languages, for 
the benefit of those commercial geatlemen who wish to engage 
in the hopeful task of carrying on a foreign business, without 
being acquainted with any language but their own. The 
English text of these letters is the work of Mr. T. S. Williams, 
formerly lecturer at the Johanneum College, Hamburgh; and 
their French occupy separate 
volumes, are executed respectively by Jules Lafont, Docteur 
és Lettres, and Carl Cruze, Principal of a Commercial Academy. 
We are surprised to find among these l-tters one from a clerk, 
who offers his services on the strength of his acquaintance with 
French and German ; surely the fact of this gentleman's requiring 
the aid of Mr. Wiiliams and his collaborateurs would be but an 
imperfect testimonial in his favour. 





and German versions, which 


Our Last Years in Iadia is the some vhat enigmatical title of a 
respectable-looking volum: (5) just published by Mrs. John | 
B. Speid, the wife of an officer in the Indian army. The 
obscurity of the title is caused by the difficulty that there is 


evidence that its coll-ctor possesses a keen faculty of observa 
and writes in a lively and pleasant style. 
we can detect slight traces of affectation ; as, for instance, wh, 
we are told that “the protection of my bonnet saved me fp 
further outrage and cruciation,’ 
designated as “ entomic activities.” 
Sperid obliges us with a fact which, thoug 
been new to her, is not likely to be so to the majority of her 
readers; as, for instance, when she tells us that sounding -leads 
are now so constructed as to bring up a specimen of the bottom, 
and that “ flat-footed candidates for enlistment are always ye. 
jected.” Examples of this kind are, however, of comparatively 
| rare occurrence; and they do not materially detract from the 
| value of what is really a very pleasant and readable book. 


ti mm, 
Occasionally, indeog 
mn 
om 
and when flies and fleas are 
Now and then, also, Mrs. 


nh it appears to haye 


: 


The Marquis of Kildare has presented the public with a bulky 
volume (4) of additions to the history of his family whieh he 
has already publishe lL. 


The additional material contained in this 


volume is derived from a number of letters recently placed at 
his disposal by Richard Nugent, Esq., and relates principally to 
Gerald, eleventh Earl, who lived in Queen Elizabeth's time. We 
think it probable that the importance of the great majority of 
the facts collected from these letters will be rated by the general 


5 


in determining the precise individual whose last years the book | public somewhat less highly than it appears to be by tle Mar- 


quis himself. 


is intended to describe. Quy first impression was that the we | 


referred to by Mrs, Speid was the British Empire ; and that her | of the eleventh Earl, 
se? any significance or take any interest whatever. 
beeing in a chafe for the wrong saucing of a partridge, rose 
suddaynelly from the table, meanyng to have reasoned the mat- 


object was to state her conviction that the English rale in 
India was not likely to be of very long duration. © An examina- 
tion of her work, however, has convinced us that this impression 
was entirely erroneous, anl has compelled us to fall back upon 


ter wyth hys cooke. 
the somewhat less momentous conclusion that we are simply 
Captain and Mrs. J. B. Speid. And even this solution of the 
problem can only be accepted for want of a better, as it is 
completely unsupported by internal evidence, Mrs. Speid being 
still in India at th» termination of the volume, and no intimation 
being given that her residence there is likely to be brought to 
a speedy end. But, whatever may b> the true state of the case | 
in reference to this important point, it does not. materially affect 
the main fact that Mrs. Speid has produced a very fairiy inter- 
esting, and, on the whole, a well written book. It isin the 
form of a very discursive diary, extending from October 27, 1853, 
when its authoress started from Southampton by the overland 
route to rejoin her husband, to May 19, 1861, when the book is | 


larization of ssienee. 


instruments, by Mr. 





4 Our Lat Years in India. By Mrs. John B. Speid. Smith, Mider, and Co. | the Marjais of Kildare. 
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springs. or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation. 
Purest materials ouly, at half the usual cost, 
Ganriet, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; Pst | 
Duke street, Liverpool ; and 65 New street, Birmingham ; | 
and at the International Exhibition, Class 17. 
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every appointment, with prices of each article. N.B. 
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| flannel shirts, India gauze waisteoats, and India tweed 
One visit only requisite from country patients. | suits, which ean only be procured at this establishment, 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth,” gratis, | 152 Strand. 
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There is no 100m to doubt now, Try it once and test | tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 

its - It costs no more than its inferior (would- | prepared, in astate of perfect purity and uniform strength, 
be) rivals. | only by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, | 
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suminary is likely to be useful for purposes of reference. 


"| (5) The Earls of Kildare and their Ancestors: 
Dublin: Hodge 


Take, for instance, the following anecdote related 


in which, surely, none but a Fitzgerald can 
‘The Earl, 


ITavyng entred into the kitchen, drownyng 


in oblivion hys chalenge, hee began to commende the buyldyng 
of the roome, wherein hee was at no tym» before, and so leavyng 
the cooke uncontrold, 


he returned to his guests meryly.” 


We have received the October number of the Popular Science 
Review (Hardwicke), a quarterly publication, the object of which 
if sufficiently indicated by its title. $ 
it contains—aotably thos: on “Tho British Oak,” and “ The 
Scientific Attractions of Barmouth’—are of too flimsy and un- 
substantial a nature even for a work devote ls lely to the pop 


] 


mm. of the papers which 


The “ Notes of the Exhibition,” however, 


are fairly done, especially the section devoted to philosophical 


James Breen; and the general scientific 


from 1057 to 1773. Addenda. By 


3. Smith, and Co. 
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\ R. JTOWARD, SURGEO®- 
4 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introdaced an 
ENTIRENY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTICIFIAL 
TEETH, tised without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distir Led fvom the originals by the closest observer; 
they wil! naver change colour or deeay, and will bef yand 
stperio to any teeth before nsed. This method does not 
te yuive the extraction of roots, or any painfal op ratot 
and willsupport and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and masuc : 
Deeayed teeth reudered sound and useful in mastieation. 
52 Fieet street—At home from 10 till 5. 













SHANK’S NEW PATENLT LAWN 
MOWERS (Exhibition Me lal awarded). . 

Hand machines:—easily worked by a boy, 12-ine) 
cutter, £5 5s.: D4-inch, £5 15s.; 16-inch machine, worked 
by one man, £6 Lis. 6d. (the favourite machine); 19-ine’, 
worked by a man and boy, £7 12s. 6d. ; by two men, 22-inea, 
£8 Ts. 6d.; 24-inch, £8 17s. 6d.; 25-inch donkey machine, 
£12 lvs.; pony machines, 28-inch, £14 10s.; 30-ineh, 
£15 15s.; horse machines, 30-inch, £19; 36-inch, £22; 
42-inch, £25; 45-inch, £25. 

All machines quar inteed, or may be returned 

Sole agents for London, J. B. BROWN and CO. 13 
Cannon street, City, F.C. 
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s WAREHOUSES. 


4 DZANZ AND CO.. LONDON BRIDGE 


. Established A.D, 1700 


j De E'S TABLE CU 


v 1 
f ~~ ity and cheapness. ‘Ihe 
extensive and complete, affording a ch 
taste aaa cans f every pPuic.aser jol.owingd ar 
y e of the prices for Ivory-lhaudh i Knin ves—ceach blade 


being of the best steel, Learing our 


3 — 
t Table Kaives, per doz..... i! 
vere OH 


) ¢ Joint, per pa 





f 4 FORKS t est meoanuntac 
] s y plated. Every Artic.e stamp 
allied Diane 
= 
—_— Best Jud 
N \ 
7 | al 
, s sy j io 1 11 
bovks , | aro} ss la 
7 ‘ Desirthorks , | 2 ¢ ’ ) 
‘Spoons ,, | 280] 40) 3 
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H EANE and CO’S NE Ww 
' TRATED CATALOGUE 4 priced FURNISH 








NG LIST may be ha ton appl a 
t eS the leat 1 
sf t ent 
u thom 
1 j lwie j t plat 
i lrou 1 ‘ ! 
| ( aed Read Sioad 
. y, brushes, M ae, de 
B ; ; 
F DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 
KE MOSES and SON'S ESTABLISII- 
4e MENTS will CLOSED , : 
' wel EREDAY NENT, the lth and 17th 
OPENED on SXPURDAY EVENING, : 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Resdy-made and Bespoke tnilors, hat 
‘ htt hosiers, boo: and 
outhtters, 
London Houses 
. ‘ yi 
! 1 l 157, Mino 83, 84,8 
j Oxford street Branch, 
307, 558 New Oxford street; 1 
: Pottenham court road Branch. 
. 137, 153 Tottenham court road ; 283 Euston tsa, 
‘ Country Pstablishmen 









m of 
i substi ilthy action, and so cures both the 
' : 
H ainel, bi ible, and spreading disease affecting the 
s\in, Holloway’s Ointment has gained an imperishable 


. tame for its ficility in healing old inflammatory sores | 
, stout the shius and aneles, and for bad legs and old 
ig it canuot be equalled; nor is it less efficacious 
; ‘a gathered breas!s and abscesses. When the complaint | 
s bean of long continuance, Holloway’s Pills will ex- 
if taken in those doses which act as 
8 eratves on the stomach and tonics on the constitu- 


, Ww 
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ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY S GOVERNMENT. 
ted J CROGGON’S data ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, | 


| -_ Cream Note 





for Damp W ails and for ‘mies 
also for LINING Iron Houses to equalise the temperature. Price 1d. per square foot. 
LTED SHEATHING, for Covering Ships’ 
LT, for Deadening Sound and Covering Stea n Boilers 
ue the Radiation of Heat, thereby SAVING 25 PER ©: 


. CROGG ON A 
ts ZINC MERCHANTS AND PERFORATORS 
ch GALVANISED TINNED IRON, and Every Deseri 


: CROGGON 
n XOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON, OR INDIA-RUBBER FLOOR CLO1H, 


by a Soft to the sreed, 


AND CO., 


1 s etible 
Impervious to Wet, Indestructi 

ut well adapted for Aisles of Chure che 
as well for its ¢ 


Samples, Testimonials, and Full Particulars Free on - 
2» GOREE PIAZZAS, LIVERPOOL; or, 2 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, 
P RESENTS |} 


. pussise YOUR. HOUSE, LISTENING 


DEANE'S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 


% 


for more than 150 vear 


’, WEST-END HOUSI 


222, REGENT STREET. 


6 riicrno PLATE: SPOONS | 
UTLERY WORKS, 
DD. 





EXTRAORDINARY 
PRICHE.—A Provincial lusuran 


considerable nmuber of Wrought 
sand Deed Chests, lying at the et 





for half their original cost 





A 1 quae n of the 


ed must be obvious, } 





























field and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


. Haase OINTME NT 

P!ILLS—SOUNDNESS of SKIN.—Every variety | 
. ot ulcer, erapiion, boil, and carvuncle is safely 
lesunetive course by the timely applica- 


ealny ointmeut. It arrests unhealthy and 
Y | This saubealiel d starcil* 





| and pronounced by Her Maje 


TUE FINEST STARCH SH 





| scientific men of the age 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. — The 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingdom 
Orders over 20s. carriage pail to the country. 





y yeam Per ream 
- ts (hl | Straw Paper... 
188 84 | Copy Books, 1p 
joz., or 2is per ure 

. Gs Gd | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 








| Sermon Paper....... is Od Is, or 3s Od per ream, 


Super Thick Cream Laid nog opes, 6d per 100, or 
4s Gd per thousaud. Large Blue Commercial tnvelopes, 
43 6d per 1,000, or 10,009 for dos, Ns » charge for stamping 
Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Fuvel »pes, 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s, Dasiness and Addvess 
Dies trom Js 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price List post free. Trade supplied. 





LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF, 
I KAL AND SON have patented 


method of making a Soring mittress portable, 
The great objection to the usual Spring Mittress is its 


| being so heavy and euimbersome 


The “Swamier El.stique Portatif” is mode in thre 
e parts id fined together has all the 
elastieity of the st Springg Mattress, As it has no 
} . ht eannot harbour moth, 
ttress is verv liable: the 
prices, also, are much below that of the best Spring 
Mat ress8es, Viz. — = 








5 tt. wide by 6 ft. 4 in dong.......+. £2 % © 

ft. 6 nm »wW 0 

A tt. 215 0 

ft. Gin 3 0 0 

hf. 83.5 0 

6. Gir “ . 3lv 0 
The © Scnunier Plastique Portatif," therefore, combines 


the advantages ofelasticity, durability, cleanliness, porta- 


Lility, sud cheapness, 

Au Llustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and 
Bed-ie om Furniture sent free by post, 

HAL and SON, 19 Tottenham court road, W, 
PRIZE MEDAL, Iuternational Exhibition, Class 7, 
[[XRIVALLED LOCK STrTeH 

SEWING MACHINE, manufactured by the 
WHEELER and WILSON CO., with recent improve- 
ments aud additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Cor- 
der, Hemmer, &e. 

The high estimation of the Lock Stitch Sewing Machine, 
shown by the Jurors in awarding it the Peize Mepat, 
for the simplicity and exeellence of therMachine, and 
superiority of the work produced, fully confirms the opin 
ion of the public. Whether for matufaeturing or private 
use, it is proved to be unrivalled for every description of 
work, 

Iustructions gratis to every purchaser, Tlustrated 


Prospectus gratis and post free, Offices and Sale Rooms, 
| 139 Rewont street, Louden, W. 


Shown in operation at the Tuternational Exhibition 


| daily. 


rie ONLY PRIZE MEDAL FOR CRINOLINES, 


Internations! Exhibiu lass 27 
| Laer PAT E N’ Cr CROWN 
SKIRTS are used amongst the élite of Parisian and 
London Society ; and ladies Wearing them find a comfort, 
elegance, lightness, and flexibility, poesessed by these 
and net found in others 
All Thomson's Skirts have their Trade Mark, viz, a 
Crown,” except the Cardinabus or Hinge Skirt; and 





those of their Licencees h an “Anchor,” “* Stag's 
Head,” “Spread Eagl French Lmperial Standard,” or 
a“ Sta All others are infringements of their patents, 





Sold everywhere. 








SAUCE LEA AND PERKINS’ 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pr meed by Cuon- 
isscurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
s prepared solely by Lea and Pegurs, 

The Pal lic are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and chow see that Lea and DPeanins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle nud Stopper. 

ASK POR LEA AND PERUINS' SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Prop:ietora, 
Worcester, Messrs Crosse and Biackweun, Meesrs. 
Bancnay and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by Grocers and 
Vilmen universally 

RUPTURES, —BY ROYAL LECrERS PATEN 
We MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective iuvention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA, ‘The use of the steel spring, 








so often hurtful in its effeets, is here avoided, 
soft banlage being worn reund the body, while the 
requ.sit resi-tin wwer is supplied by the MOC- 


MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A_ deseriptive ei cular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
hips being sent t») the Manufacturer, 





inches below the 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Viceadilly, London, 
rice of a single Truss, Ms., 21s, 268, 6d., and 31s. 64. ; 


postage. Is.; Umbilical ditto, 2s aie bs. fid.; postage, le, 


lod. Double ditto, Sis. Gd., 426., an d 52s. Od postage, 
aJ. Post-ollice orders to be —' payable to. John White, 
Post-vilice, Piceadilly 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 


. | &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WI AK: 
eminent’, NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. 
| arev are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, and 

| Ts, dd.xn on hke an ordinary stocking. Price 4s, 6d., 


WHIT youd 163 each; postage, td. 
©.cTURER, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
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Valuable Books, the Library of a Gentleman dece ased, ARMY CONTRACTS. ! BOOKS FOR THE SICK axn 
Four Mahowiny Bookeases, &c. Five Days’ Sale j Commissariat Office, Aldershot, 7uh October, 1862. AFFi ICTE 1). \ AND 
. HODSON will SELL b aUc- 'TIRENDERS. wi » received ¢ ia | er nak 
a\' rR. | y 4 { ENDE! will be received at this OMFORT for the AFFLIC TED. 


TION, at his Rooms, 2 Chancery lane, Office until noon, on Monday, the 3rd November, } ; 
: Selected from various Authors, Edite I by th 














MONDAY, Qetober 13, and four following day: | 1862, from persons who may be willing to enter into Con- FE. K : Rev. ( 

past 12, a large COLLECTION of BOOKS, ine uding the | tracts to supply SD. RERAwar. With a Pretace by S. WILDERFORcE 

Library of a Get leman deceased, from Kensington, and FLOUR AND MEAT ord Bishop ot Oxford. Ninth Edition “ vies 

comprising Bayle s Dictionary, 10 vols.—Foxe's Acts and | D6 ine RL ORT | "THINGS after DE ATH. Three C} ; 

Monument v black lerter—Wood’s Athenw Oxouni- | in such quantities as may be required from 1st December, sie thie Wadena tain — ee ltpters 
| m e u > With Lous 





ils « =i 
Burying Places, and Hints for Epita n Family 
. , | Joun Minier, MLA, formerly of Ws Dis. By the Rer, 
English Cyelope la, 22 vols—Knight’s P ictorial Sh: ik- | mand. Siok. Sosond ttaeien 4 reester College, Ox. 





enses, by Bliss, 1 vi vols Richardson's Persian Dictionary, | 1862, to 31st May, . for the use of Her Majesty's 
2 vols.—Blackie’s bmperial Atlas, 100 maps.—Kuight’s | Forces statioued at Aldershot Camp, and within the com- | 




















speare, § vols.—Heaties of Mugland and W ales, 25 vols. | Separate Tenders are required for Flour and for | aa 3s. be 

—Bewick’s Quadrupeds, large paper—Contes de Boeace, | Meat ne : THE HAPPINESS of the BLE SSE 
plates, 11 vols.. large piper—Blackie’e Imperial Gazet- | Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may be | considered as to the i eutiewinns of * dD, 
teer, 2 vols.—Qnuart vols.—Edinburgh | obtained on application at this Oftice, by letter or in per- | Recognition of each other in “aay . eir Saie, th r 
Review, 104 vols.—Retrospective Review, 16 vels—Boln's | son, between the hours of ten and fur o'cloct ference of Degrees iy Mecmane u and its Dif. 
Standard and other Libraries, 106 vols —Milman’s Latn ‘Tenders on the printed forms must be proy verly filled | pord Bishop ot Down ond ‘ eee P ‘NT, DD. late 
Christianity, 6 vo!s —Bridgewater Treat ses, 12 vols— | up and signed, and delivered at this office, oa rclosed | 4s, nuor, Seventh Edition. 
Jeremy Taylor's Wor Is.—P rker So-iety’s Pub- | envelope. marked on the outside * Tender for Commis- | 

lications, 57 vols.—Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes and His- | sariat Supplies,” and no Tender w li be noticed unless The WEE K of D. AR KNE: SS: a Manual 
tory. 17 vols. —Hawd cian Miscellany, 12 vols, and other | made on forms obtsined from this office, for Mourners in a House w s Dead B 
Standard Works. | REDMOND UNIACKE, Assist. Commissary General, | 1 a 2 uthor of “The Household of Sir Th mas More” 


Catalogues are preparing. | 


——— : = eee neon aetiin SERMONS SICKNE 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL a int CEE. Ge os Wee ee ow, 








PARCELS SERVICE to all parts of the World— | — Commissariat Office, AMershot, 7th October, 1862. late Avetideacon of Berks. Fitth Edition, Is, 61 
Regularity, spee!, economy, safety, punctual ty. | Tees will be received at this Office, HYMNS aud POEMS for the SICK and 
” LOPpRr P ai ad eaal the Sr wanes Baan | e 
France, Belgium, Hellned, Pracsta, Russia, Denmark, from mene aaa ung 7 wit r toe ine toate vi as = ae the r Sick. Coutals tin ; - as Per 
Sweden, Austria, Switz rland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, | to supply ; ; caiinak iaiieia’ fl Atel by he — s $ ly 
— cei iain tl ihe Wile | FLOUR FOR HOSPITAL BREAD M.A. Fifth Kidition. 5s. 6d bERY 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, THRICE, MONTHLY, oe ee eee cs tae tdeate | ee, is THEA, S and BL ES 
Gibraltar, Malta, —_— WEEKLY. | Forces stationed at Aldershot Camp, and within the ape eS dit tion a Che ' apt 
eerie, India Cox! Poe nits . Burmah, China, Japan, |‘ “Forms a Sian onl Canis jans of Contract may be eethe eo: aig ——— i romoting Curistiag 
a AFRICA, | oe eresee the beavef tenend taredek. "|, ERANERS for the SICK and DYING, 
‘ Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. | ‘Yenders on the printed forms must be properly filled 7, bey? — th ge $3; its Trials and Blessings 


West Coast, Madeiva, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, up and signed, and delivere lat this office, under closed 
Algou Bay, Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY, envelope, marked on the outside ‘Tender for Flour for HELP and COMFORT for the SICK 
AMERICA, | Hospital Bread,” and no Tender will be noticed unless | poor, By the same Author. Third Edition, 1s 


United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. j made on forms obtained from this office, rr -SPPVIOCR ¢ a 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, | REDMOND UNIACKE, Assist. Commissary General. |, HIN [Ss on the SERVICE for the VIST- 
TATION of the SICK. By the same Author, 2s 


Bahamas, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, | os 
MONTHLY Cc IST y "ATCHEULN ES 5 
West Indies, N. and &. Pacific, California, British | ae ae An At a l LN ~a “s 
. ‘ ca risa : la, FORTNIGHTLY : wane Sickness, Mourning, and Death. PB 
Columbia, Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY SS ee a cee te my 
Kighth Edition. 6s ’ 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George's Sound, (Also a Cheap Edition by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Kuowledge.) " 


Swan River, Tasmania, New Ze “land, MON’ HL Y. 
Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers and tnt ath - on 
Screw-Steamers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, | tenet for the eapply of § TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, composed 
insurances effected. For latest day of registry and tariffs PAILLASSE STRAW and STRAW for ROY Al. from the Psalms, for the SICK and AFFLICTED, 
apply at 23 Regent street, 8.W.; Chaplin's, Regent circus, ENGINEER SERVICI With Hints on the Visitation of the Sick. By the Rey. 
| JAMES SLADE, M.A., late Canon of Chester. Seventh 


ARMY CONTRACTS, 
Commissariat Office, Aldershot, 7th October, 1862. 
§ bee will be received at this 
Office, until noon on Monday, the 10th November | 
next, from persons who may be willing to enter into Con- 

















W.; 150 Leademhull street, 1.0. in such quantities as may be required from n Ist December, | 
WHEATLEY and CO. late W AGHORN, 1862, to 30th November, 1863, for the use of Her Majesty's | Edition. 3s. 6d. 
c= chee, Established * vere ee stationed at Aldershot Camp, and within the com- | HOLY Til 1OUGIITS : or, a Treasury 
GEN LIFE ASSURA NCE S¢ CIETY, Be. niet of Tender and Conditions of Contract, may be thon Baio —— Sey Son ae es eee 
Ke Mhieadueedle street, London, enannes we Nemmeaien OF ae Ses, Se eee ee eee The SICK MAN’S GUIDE to ACTS of 


|} gon, between the hours of ten and four o'clock, whe 
every information which may be requived ou the subject | PAT IENCE, FATIH, CHARITY, and KEPENTANCE, 
will be furnished. Extracted from Bishop Jeremy Tay'or's © Holy Dying 

by the Ven, Wintiim Hate Hace, M.A, Archdeacon of 


The Protits of this Seviety will be divided in future 
Quinguennially; aud Policies will participate at each 
division, atter Tuice Annual Payments of Premium have 


Tenders, on the printed forme, must be properly “ween 









been made. , ! ; 

_ Policies effected now will pasicipate in Four-Fifths, or | up and signed, and delivered at this ¢ffice, under close | Londen. Second Edition, In large print. 3s. 
) “hty singe ge ey po ii @ to the « idi | envelope, marked on the side ** Tender foi a. Rivincrons, WATERLOO PLAck, Loxpox 

righty per o- » OF tne . raareyeees spe ing to the condi: | Supplies,” before noon on the lth proximo, and no - — 1 
tions contained in the Society's prospectus | Tenders will be noticed unless made on printed forms \ U DIES LIBRAR Y= 

J *re im s rec i “ y is 5s cie 7 for i s i ig ‘Ota * ' 0 ' ee : 

Bn. .. agp be on 1 by ee - ms t - = | obtained from this offi . i Revised Lists of the principal works in cireula- 
omen pee tp _— 06 tulle poet - Oe hrcn ’ ri k by REDMOND UNIACKE, Assist. Commissary General. } tion, and on Sale at Mudie’s Library, are now ready, and r 
“ ees, ale isurers are Wotectec vii a SK ‘4 

4 - ve fo ed, postase or lieatio 

an waple Guarantee Fund, in addition to the accumu- r WH ( RE \' E ! RN > Il » pa a nh gage > os . tee arg main { 
lated funds derived from the investments of I remitums. } i E GREAT AS , I v RAILWAY sources of the general infurmation now in vogue."= y 

No charge for serviee in the Militia, or in any Yeo- | ° COMPANY. | Saturday Review. 

f w Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. lo > AND. . . a ’ : : 
manry or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT PREFERENCE | Cyaries Epwarp Mcpre, New Oxford street, Lon- 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. STOCK, don; City- oftic e, 4 King street, Cheapside; Cross street, - 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepat ot to | Manchester; and New street, Birmingham. 1 





needle street, Loudon, or of any of the Avcuts of the | receive applications for sums of £100 or upwards of ~ : 
Society. | above Stock, bearing a fixed preferential interest of ty PE wt BE RT E DW ARD MARC H, 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary, | Per cent. per annum. 5 For the Piano. By Brintey Rickarps, illus- 

i Tuterest commences from the date of payment. trated with a fine Portrait of H.R.H. the Prince of 


= 











. . - . Ap plications to be made, either personally or by letter, | Wales. 3s 
A LLIANCE LIFE and FIBRE| wiht unlonigued  ' d. LOWEN Secestery,” |" vidi 
al RANCE, COMPANY, Bishopszate “Terminus, Oct., 1862. *“ |QACRED MUSIC for PIANO 
Instituted Isz4. Capital, Five MiLtions Sterling. —_—_—_—— ~~ ——— ——. rit! HOLY F \MILY. Sacred Mel dies. Ar 4 
President—Sir Moses Mewnrerione, Bart | rE stablished 1837, ranged for Piano, by W. H. CaLicorr. oe Senes. 5 
a ee eee seisbalagied . sTTAN hl <oTT Each, solo, 5s.; duet, 6s.; or one volume, 12s ; 
Lire Assurances, ina variety of forms, fully explained IKI rANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE THE ADORATION. Sacred Melodies, for P ano, by 
in the Company's prospectus, COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- | wo yp Gaui oad Three Series. Each, solo, 53. ; duet & 
Fink Potteres issued at reduced rates for Mercantile | ment, 4 Viet. cap 9, | 63.; or one volume, 12s , ‘. H) 
Assurances, and at Moderate Premiums for risks at home AND } leh HOI M OUN r. 1 Melod for Pian 
and abroad. IRITANN 1 . , . } ; OLY Mé Sacre¢ ies, for Piano, .. 
F, A. ENGELBACH, Actuary, _ BRIT om - ; See AA, by W. H. Cattcorr. Three Series. Exch, sole, 58; > 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. | Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, | duet, €s.: or one volume, 12s : 
Notice.—The receipts for Renewals fallin du at | 1 Princes street, Bank, London. Kach volume elegantly bound for presentation, I 
Notice.—The receipts fo tenewals falling due ior-Gener: . der kheat ark, 1irman. | oF Reig wn lo 
Michaelmas are now ready at the Head Oilice and ager Geneee Sesens [_— Sa FOR, CNN. DAVID'S PRAYER, SWEET LITTLE BIRD, - = 


gencies . 2. ot ‘ THE SPIRIT’S CALL. Three charming songs. By 
Agencies, Every deseription of Lite Assurance business transacted, | poprrpp, 2s. 6d. each. ‘ ee 

















Bartholomew lane, Bank. | with or without Participation in Profits, | 
——___—___—_ _ - -_ | Cuenanen ena Sanne | London: Ronert Cocks and Co., New Burlington T 
MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY, | (Without Profits.) , ” Wit h Profit street; and of all musicsellers. ; 
. ehh te , j ONES. } eee ain 
y eRSE ‘KS > cababaaed a =" ; . 
4 HE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR ‘ ™INGS COLLEGE, London. — The The 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that as EVENING CLASSES. —These Clas ! Ball 
they ave willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the ove = . <aroot Shee 7 th is Vivinit : le 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per fe Fr ee Italian ‘to = Pa Aa Enwish His The 
annum interest, tor Periods of Three, Five, or Seven <= ss a, “Geoompby, Arithmetic, Writing, Mathematics, The 
years ; or arrangements may be made for longer terms, - | - Slane ~<@, Drawing, Chymistry, Mechanics ere: Leds 
at the option of the lenders, Interest Warrants for the Yrs. (Mths.|¢ s. dls. d.lg sd. | p.say, Physics, Zoology, Practical Chymistry, and Poll Fi 
whole term—payable half-yearly, at the Bankers of thi ) 0 a » 7 14 20123) oe Economy. . 7 = Men 
pos in oop , oF “o Lon on— are issue : with the Ho; 1 9 g218 4 ; > 7 Gl 440 i J Che Syllabus of Lectures, price 31. by post, will be for- L 
jonds. All offers to be udidressed to Geonce J. Jerrer- | 50) 2 2 $5 ¢ 71lol 4 > | warded by application to J. W. Cunnit glam, Esq., putting — 
N, Esq., Treasurer, Dock office, Liverpool, cols « 613 4 ) 2 8 1 ¢ » 12 6 | the word “Py spectus” outside the letter . 


as JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. | cousercaontslite 5 Kon 8 COLL E GE, icele slice 
ck office, Liverpool, 8th Sept mb , Ist. Gout AUS TR pz AN BANKING — ay Practical Chymistry.—Professor Buox 


ty Order of the Board, iS. Secretary 

















~—aEenEren a t nu Demonstratior Some 

D O ‘Y AL HU Oo R RT 1c U LTU RAL AL|* be en harter, 1347 ¥ to 0, baghnaing Oenbes The | 

SOCIETY'S INTERNATIONAL — FRUIT, | noe “fewer and BILLS is i Ade- | me W.IELE, DD. I 1 And 
tEAL, &e., § y will co e ctober 18th. | ‘ ssued upor i. ’, D *rincipal. ge 

CLREAL, &., SHOW will continue until October 18th. | LETTE We laide, Gawler Robe, Kadina, and W aon 0 _ : pence cht The | 


laide, Beirut 








Ep PLD A ary 7 a> Ty PER , is nego bedi ancl tana tar eelieal sites ae The f 

REA L IN l ERNA l IONAL FRI IT, AMF pti nu of Banking business is conducter i pat AVE Vi - PIG INe s COL L E G E, L ondon.— Evening Pal 

(WF VEGETABLE ROOT, CEREAL, and GOURPY teria, New South Wales, and the other Awsutrali oa a cee on Political Economy. Prefant Beste Pages 

SHOW, at SOUTH KENSINGTON, until Octoberdek, | Colonies, through the Company's Agents,” lee iW sth evecy Fehtay (hegiunlag October 170) _ 
OTS OPK at 3 * ocloel ds ‘Lvxhibition, | a Calta every Ful (beginning October . 

Ac Rehesh gia Suil lin ly og mdbeg | pataiion, | London, 5 ld Br WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, | 6pm, Fee &l lls ™ othe rare. . id 

with return ticket, Sixpence | SAEam, O6 COE Becatetrect, 14 | R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal = 
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——— 7 ore , 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF LES MISERABLES, 


Now ready, ¢ ym plet Vols, 31s. 6d, 


LES MISERABLES. By 


Authorized Copyright Englisa 


tein Three 


Victor Hroee. The 

Transiation. , ; 
«« Les Misérables’ is not m rely the work of @ truly 
- It is his great and fivourite work The 
ble. and ix put towether with unsurpassable 
Daily News, 





great man. 
story is @ Im 
art, care Ikke 





and si mplicity. 
Also, now ready, 


FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 

By a Prtson Marron. 

Second Edition. Two vols., 21s. 

e Authoress writes throughout with vod sense, 
enka =F ood feeling.” — Times, 


THE MAROON. By Captain 
Marxe Rerp, Author of * The Ritle Rangers. 
« 4 brilliant and exciting roman e."—Post 


JOHN AND I Three Vols. 


«A story of pe werful interest.”"—Court Journal, 

Hurst and BLacket . 13 Great Maribor : 
~~ BRUCE'S GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY, 

N INTRODUCTION 

f to GEOGRAPHY and ASTRONOMY, with the 

= By E. and J. Baver. 12th Edition. 


use of the Globes 
Containing. besides other additions and improvements, 


uch street, 


an Epitome of Ancient Geography, by the Rev 
Bruce, A.M., with 30 we odeuts, illustrative of the Con 
stellutions, Astronomical Phenomena, an lother portions 


of the work, 12mo., 55., rown. 

BRUCE'S ASTRONOMY. an Introduction to the USE 
of the GLOBES, 12 nh Edition. Intended as a means 
of inculeati: ¢ the Principles of Geog raphy and Astro- 
nomy (from the above work), with 30 woodcuts. l2mo., 
9s. éd., cloth. 

The KEY, serving for either of the above works, 12mo., 
Qs. 6d., sewed. 


London: Smupxrn, Marsnas, and Co, 


WANOSTROCHT'S EDITION of NUMA POMPILIUS, 

TUMA POMPILIUS, 
N Second Roi de Rome. Par Fiortan. Avee la 
Signifiecation Anglais des Idiomes, et des Mots les plus 
difticiles, eu bas de chaque | par N. WANosTRocnt 
Nouvelle Edition, revue et corrigee par M. 
pix, French Master in King's College School, 
12mo, 4s., roan. 

London: Sipkin, MARSHALL, 
Proprietors. 








Loudon, 


and Co., and the other 


BY M. CATTY. 
CHARLES XII. 

Par M. de Vorraine. Nouvelle 
Revue et corrigée par M. Carry, a 
Academy Royale et Militaire de Woolwich. 
l., roan 


VOLTAIRE’S CHARLES XIL. 
ISTOIRE DE 
i de Suede. 


Fiition Stereotype. 
Vusege «de 


iPKtN, Mansuanr, and Co 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS 


OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
yas 
} and 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 
NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
Year 1866. 
Joun Mvrray 


ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERLS, for the 
(Publisher to the 


Albemarle street. 
Admiralty 


Price 68.; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 21s., post free 


HE HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. 2, Ocroner, 1562. 
CONTENTS. 

1—Pe 
2—Poor Relief in Ens 
3.—General Average. 
4.—Hayti. 
5.—Victor Hugo’s “ Misérables.” 
6.—The Earliest Epochs of Authentic Chronology. 
7.—Dollinger’s Heathenism and Judaism. 
&—Manuscripts at Cambridge. 
9—Cardinal Wiseman and the 

Review 
10.—Contemporary Literature, 
1h.—Current Events. 


rraud on Treland. 
riand and France. 


“Home and Fy 


11 Henrietta street 
street, Edin- 


London: Wittiams and Norcate 
Covent garden; and 20 South Frederick 
burgh. 


HE 





LEISURE HOU 


R.— 





No. 563, for OcroneR 11, Price One Penny, con- 
tains :-— , 
The Forged Will, Chapters XILI. and XIV 
Sal Ascen 
Less Frequeuted Watering-Places, 
The Astronomer Royal. With a Portrai 


The Tourist in Lrelu . VI Castle 


kfergu 








Ledesdale Grar I of Gold Fields and ¢ 
Fields. Ch spler XXVE 
Meu I have known: Kichard Martin, of Gals 
London : Mi Paternoster row 1 all booksellers, 
beret SUNDAY AT HOME. 
0. tor UcTOBER 11, Penny, con 

Some Passages from the Exp ce ofa tiish Paris) 
Minist Chapters L. and I} 
The buried «uar men. Chapter IT 

Andrew Full: With a Portrait 


Th Poor Widow, 
The Pulpit in the Family: The Fall of the Leaf 
Separnte d yet United . 


Pages for Youn The Good Servant; Seripture 
Characters, de, 

Rew Us Tract Society Pater eri ind 
Sold by ll kselles 


and the other | 


A. Tutnav- | 





| 
COMMISSIONERS | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


NEW WORKS. 


, at every aes in the Kingd in Thre 


SECRET 


This day 


LADY AUDLEY 8 


By M. BE. Brappos, Auth Aurora Floyd. 
*,* The whole of the first edition was sold on the day 
of publication, Second edition ready this da 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in One Vol 


THE PUBLIC LIFE 


MACAULAY, 


By Frepentcx Arvoip, B.A., of Christ Charch, Oxford 
Ready 
“ This ‘ Public Life of IT we es vulay is rendered more 
valuable from the citatious which, with very few exvep 
tions, have been taken from writings unknown, or pract 
eally inaceessib.e to the eralieader; and wuthor 
has res nod from possiide oblivion some important Treg 
ments, ting for their intrinsic meri and their 
biog sraphic nal valus — Obserrer 
Tn the press, in One Vol. 
MY PRIVATE NOTE-BOOK; 
or, Meetions of an Old Reporter 
By H.W. Wares Nov. 1. 
ieee —— muall Vola, 
| DANTES DIVINA COMMEDIA. 
Translated by Mrs, Rastsay Nov. 1. 
In Octuber, in Two V+ 


THE LITERATURE OF ‘SOCIETY. 
Wank 
Phe Queens 


by Gimact 
Authors of t Society,” &e 


[ Nov. 1. 


One of the 


Now ready, uniform with * The Little mur in Ireland,’ 
with Illustrations by Charles K 


‘THE CAMBRIDGE G GRISETTE: 
A Tal f Student Life. 
By Herseri 


at every Library, 
NEW WORK, 


, price 6a., 


VAUGHAN { Ready 
Now ready, 
MK. SALA’S 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES.| 


AUGUSTUS SALA, 
tf Mammon,” ** Dute 


By Gronat 
“Seven Sous « 








h Pictures. 


{| Ready, 


Author of 


Now ready, at every Library, in Two Vols, 
MR. B. JERROLD'S NEW NOVEL, 


entitled, 
T W O L I 


By Branchary JeERRoLp, [ Ready. 


TNE LIBRARY CIRCULAR for October is now ready 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street 


Second Edition, demy 4vo., with Portrait, 15s., 
rue REMAINS of the LATE Mrs. 

RICHARD TREN me Being Selections from 
| her Journals, Letters, aud other Papeis, Edited by her 


Son, the Dean of Westminster. 


Lendon: Parker, Sox, and Bouny, West Strand. 


MR. WHYTE MELVILLIGS NEW NOVEI 
This day, in Two Vols., crown Svo., Lis 


ss QUEENS MARIES 


A Romance of Holyroo 
London: Parker, Sox, and Le a t Strand, 
This day, Two Vols., crown Svo., 14s 


J 4) U R. A Tale. 
Reprinted 


] ARREN HON 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone. 


| from Frasers Magazine 


| 
= 


reign 


London: Parker, Son, and Bournsy, West Strand. 


Demy Sve, 16 


T= BLOGRALP HC AL 
OF PHILOSOPHY, By Gro 


Library Edition, Eularged and Revised. 
s, and Bowrx, West Strand, 


HISTORY 
6 Henny Lewes 
London: Parker, S 


Just published, price Gs., the 


TATIONAL REVIEW. 
N No. X X X. ‘ 


Cont 
I. Dupleix. 
Il. A Catholie View of the R n Question 
1Li. Herodotus and His ¢ ictal 


IV. Mr. Clough’s Poet 
V. Napoleouism. 

VL. Thomas Chalmers, A. J. S« and Edward Irving. 

Vil oe Diary of Varnhagen von Mnse 


Vill . Hlenry Tayl rs New Drama 
IX. Seience, Ne i snd Faith 
X. Political Opinion in Northe s , 
NI. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Readin 
Cal Nand Hana, 193 Pieendill 
Just pu hed éd., Part 1. of 


t leeer HER AL D AND G ENE ALOGIST, 
A 


periodical voted in the first place to the 





Antiquiiies otf Heraldiy; and next to th branch ot 
local and family history to which He ape e nds mates ial 
Phe selection of articles iu thi ning number is 
varied and Interest ul 2 on anelont Writers on 
Heraldry; onthe change of surname (proprio motu) 
an article alike sble and \ ll-tined ; m Gerard Legh's 
Accedens of Armory; at don the Her: cdi b.xhibition at 
e Society of Antiquatries,” &c. &c.— Notes and Queries 


Nicttois and Sons, 25 Parliament street, 


OF LORD 


V iE §&.) 


‘| JEFFERSON 


NEW WORKS. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Nag 
~ No CCNAXNVI. October, 862. Sve, price 6s, 
On Thursday next, 





I. SOLAR CHEMISTRY. 

Il. The HERCULEAN PAPYRI. 

. The MUSSULMANS in SICILY. 

IV. The SUPERNATURAL. 

The ENGLISH inthe FAR EAST. 

. The LEGEND of ST. SWITHUN, 

- Mrs. OLIPHANT’S LIFE of EDWARD 


IRVING. 
The MAUSOLEUM of HALICAR- 
and ABROAD. 


NASSUS. 
IX. HOPS at HOME 

EUGENE of SAVOY. 
The AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


_< 


“ 


| . PRINCE 
| XL 
| 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
E\ — By Kev, Cuanies Merivace, BD. Vol. 
iVi comprising the ilistory from the Destruction of 
Jerus salen A.D, 70, to the Death of M. Aurelius: com- 
| pleting the work to the point where the narrative of 
Gibbon commences On Wednesday next. 
New Editions of the first Six 
had :— 
mprising the History from the First 
the Fallof JULIUS CASAR .. 28s. 
hstablishment of the Monarchy by 


Volumes may now be 


Vols. J. and IT. « 
| Liiumvirate to 
| Vol. TIL, to the 
AUGUSTUS. e00scese cevecceccccscse AOR 
| Vols. IV. and V., from AUGUSTUS to CLAU- 
Dts ocececee iieonee és apeabenwes . 32s. 
Vol. VL, from NERO to the Destruction of Jeru- 
SEU dnd scccdse pene cesesace resnewecsecesees Bh 


is 
THE ENGL oe CHORALE 
a complete Hymu Bu for public and 
ship, in accordance with the S + ane 
the Church of Fogiand, The Hyme nus translated from the 
German by C. Winkwortn; the tunes harmonized and 
| edited by Professor W. Ss. Benxerr, Mus, Doe, Camb, 


’ 
and by O. GoLpscumipr.—Fep. Ato, ln November 
i, 


| MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERA- 
| TURE, Historical ond Critical: with a Chapter on 
| Kugiish Metres. By Thomas Agno.p, B.A., Professor 
of Euglish Literature, Cath, Univ. Ireland. Post svo. 

| [On the 20th mst, 
| ‘ 

' 

| 

| 


BOOK ; 


rivale wor- 
Festivals of 


TALES of the GODS and HEROES- 
By the Rev. Grornae W. Cox, M.A,, late Scholar of Tri- 
nity College With six Landseape Iilustrations 
froin Drawing Author, Pep. 8vo, 

On the 20th inst. 


Oxford 
s by the 


6 
An AGRICULTURAL TOUR in BEL- 
GTUM and HOLLAND and on the RHINE; with Prae- 
tical Notes on the Principal Departavents of Flemish Hus 
bandry By Reneve Score Burs. Post sve. with 43 
Woodcuts, price i. | Ou the 20th inst. 


THE SOUTH VINDICATED ; a 


| 

| 

| Series of Letters written for the American Press 

| during the Canvass for the Presidency in 1860. By the 
Hlon. James WILLIAMS, late American Minister to Turkey. 


Preeeded by 
wice 10s 
| price 10s, 


an Introduction by J. B. Hopkins. 8vo., 


and the AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY; An Historical Suady. By Conne.is pe 
| Werr. ‘Translated, with the Author's permission, by R. 
| S.H.Cuuncn, vo. price Ms 
9. 


REMINISCENCES of the LIFE and 
CHARACTER of COUNT CAVOUR. By WinitaM pe 
rA Rive. Translated by Epwanp KomILiy, 8vo., price 
sa. Od. 


10. 
The LAW of STORMS; considered in 


connection with the ordinary Movements of the Atmos- 
phere. By H.W. Dove, F.K.S. Second Edition, revised 
| and enlarged. Translated, with the Author's sanction 
snd assistance, by Ronenr H, Scorr, M.A. With Dia- 
grams and Charts of Storms, &Svo., price Lis. 6d. 


ll, 
The CORRELATION 


FORCES, By W. R. Grove, Q.C., MA,, V.P.RS,, Cor- 
| responding Member of the Aewlemies of Rome, Turin, 
| &e. fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged, 8vo., price 


of PHYSICAL 


12. 

MESSRS, LONGMAN AND CO’S WALL MAPS. 
WALL MAPS of ENGLAND & WALES. 
Fach Map 4ft. 8 in, long by 3 ft, 4 in. wide. 
| Kdited by Warren M Leon, F.LGS., 

Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea 


The Maps drawn and engraved by E 


WeLLer, F.RG.S 


ENGLAND and WALES, No. LL, 
Physical Map, price ¢ na sheet, coloured; or price 9 

| eithes plain or varnished, mounted on Rollers—now 
| ENGLAND and WALES, No. IL, 
Political Map, price 7s. 6d. on a sheet, coloured; or price 


lis, tid. either plai n or varpished, mounted on Rollers 


now ready, 

ENGL AND 
ce ured Geol i 
above. 


and WALES, No. IIL, 


lly, ia nearly re 


dy, uniform with tl 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., 
14 Ludgate hill. 
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ALBEMARLS sTREET, Ocroper, 1862. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
TAEPING REBELLION iv CHINA: from Information 
collected on the sp t. By Linpesay Brixe, Cour. R.N, 
Maps aud Plans. Post avo. 



































































LIVES of the STEPHENSONS, 
Farner and Son; forming the Tuird Votune of ** Lives 
of the Kugineers.”” By S\sven Saunas, Portraits and 
Jilustrations. Medium svo. 








TRAVELS in the ANDES of PERU | 


supevintending the Co.leetion of | 





and INDIA whil j 

Cinchona Plan ~ a onl the Tut — tion of Bark inte | 

Sete By Cuemenrs BR. Magknam. Map and L.ustra- | 

tions. tv. 

| 


On the GEOLOGICAL FVIDENCES 
of tie ANTIQUITY of MAN. By Suk Cuanies Lyewn, 
F.R.S. Llustratious. 8ve. 





FIVE MONTHS on the YANG-TSZE, 
with a Narratives of the Expedi.ion sent to Explore its 
Upper Waters ; and Notices ‘of the Present Rebeilions in | 
China. By Carr. T. W. Brasisroy, R.A. Dlustrated by 
ALFRED BaRron, F.LG.S,  8vo. 


——_— 


A HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
Earliest Period to the close of the Generation contem- 
porary with Alexander the Great. By Grorkatr Grote, | 
F.RS. New Editon, Complete in 8 vols, Portrait 
and Maps. 8vo. 


ANNALS of the WARS of the 19th 
CENTURY, 1800-15. By Lieut. Gen. Sir Eywann Cus. | 
4vols. Fey, 8vo. 


RUINED CIPLIES within NUMIDIAN 
and CARTHAGINIAN TERRITORIES. By N. Davis. 
Ulastrativus, Syo, 


LIFE of SIR 
C.M.T. ; narrated by himself, 
vraphical Memoirs and Journals. By Rev. 
Kanpoiru, M.A, Portrait. 2 vole. Sve. 




















ROBERT WILSON, 
Edited from the Aut -bio- 
llenverr 





RECOLLECTIONS of ‘TARTAR | 
STEPPES and their INHAGITANTS, By Mrs, Arkin- 
son. Illustrations. Post 5vo. 





a 


HANDBOOK to the EASTE RN 4 
CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND :—Oxtord, Peterooroug 

Lincoln, Norwich, and Kiy. Llustratious. Crowa sve. | 
on JURISPRUDENCE; | 


Meta vince of Jur’ = idence D 
N ntlehed. 





LECTURES 
a Continuation of the 
mined.” By Jomx Aust! Now ii v 
vols. 8vo. | 





LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
JEWISH CHURCHL-- Abraham to Samuel . Dy Rev, 
A.P.Srastey, DD, Plans. . 

} 


Its People, Language, | 





WILD WALES: 
and Scenery. 
“ Bible in Spain.” Three vols Poot svo. | 

| 

GONGORA. An Historical and Critical | 
Vssay on the Age of Philip UL and TY. of Spain. With 
Trapslavons trom the Works of Gougora. By ARou- 
pEacon Cuurron, Portrait. Twovos. Sniail sve. 





ARS in BRITISH COLUM- 


An Account of that 


| 


FOUR YE 


BIA and VANCOUVER T-LAND. 


interesting Country, its Forests, K ivers, c ta, anid 
Gold Fields, aud of its Resource $ for Colonizati m by 
Rh. C. Mayor, Cm RN. OM estan mr ons. vo, 


HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES | 
of ARCHITECTURE, By James Fenausson, FUE A. 
With 300 IMiusirations. sve. 


The FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of | 
the ANCIENT WORLD; or the History, Geography, 
aud Autiquiiies of Ass ria, Babylouia, Chuldies, Media, | 
and Persia, By Rev. Geonagk Nawsttnsonx, Mea. Vol. | 
I. Illustrations, 8vo, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Mary | 
Somenvitte. 4th Edition, revised. Portrait. Post | 
evo, | 

— j 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN i” 
CHURCH. By Canon Rouerrsox. Second Period, | 
A.D. 59I—1122.) Revised wand enlarged Edition, &yo, | 


PRINCIPLIA LaTINA.—Part Hf. An 
Introduction t» Latin Poetry. Containing :—Easy Mex- 
amevers aud Peatameters; Keloze Ovidiane ; "Latin 
Prosody; First Latin Verse-Book, By Wa. Surru, 
LL.D. 12moe, 








JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








| the Zambesi, Lake Ngai’, Kalahari, 
| By Wintiam Caances 


} or, the Inside antl On of Australia, 


| Photographs from the Inscriptions on the Rocks in the 


By Gronee Bonnrw, Author of the | § 


aes ji 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OF NEW WORKS 


To be Published in November and December. | 





Tn One handsome vo. Volume, with Fifty [lustrations by 
Wolf and Zwecker, and a Portrait of the Great 
Sportsman, 
AFRICAN HUNTING; from Natal to 
a ‘om 1852 to 1860. 
Batpwin, Eeq., F.G.S, | 


| 
: | 
| 
| 


I. 
Iu Three Vols., post 3vo., 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’'S TROUBLES 
By Mr-. Henny Woop, Author cf * Rast Lytedé?” oud’ 
“The Clannings.’ 
me P | 
JOURNALS OF MR. WILLS GIF GRE at’ 
AUSTRALIAN EXPLORER, 
In 8vo., with oe ~ Plans Portraits, and other 
usthatic 
of a SUCCESSFUL EX- 
the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA 


NARRATIVi 
PLORATION theo my 


| from MELBOURN to the GoLF of CARPENSARLA, 


From th: Journa's of Weir dons Winns, by his 
Father, WinniaM Wins, 7 
“Mr, Wills, the Murtyr, whose History of the J nurney 
is all that is lef to us, is deserving of a nation’s tears. His 
extreme youth, his enduring patience, his evenness of 
temper, "iis lively disposition, even in extremities, his | 


A DICTIONARY OF 


—————— 


THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA, 


EIGHTH EDITION. 





ARTS, 
SCIENCE, 
GENERAL LITERATUR E. 
In 21 Vols. 4to. and INDEX, 


25 -12s. in Cloth; or in Half Russia, maz ble 
edges, £32 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated with ~ erg of 
5,000 Engravings on Wood and Steel, 


List or some or tne Coxrrimv Tors. 


| Sir DAVID BREWSTER K.H., LL.D. 


The CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 

Rev. J. W. BURGON, Oriel College, Oxford, 
HEPWORTH DIXON. 

Dr. DORAN. 

Rev. WM. E LLIs._ 

Hon. E. EVERE’ 

WM. EAIRBAIRN, LL. .D., PRS. 

| Rev. Fo W. FARRAR. 


devotion to his leader, all ten i to stunp-bim as the re al | | J. D. FORBES, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


master-niud of die expedition.”"—<Avstralian Press, | 
In Two Vols, 


THE PROPHECY. 


Lady Racne. Burren. 


post Svo., i. 
A Novel, by the | 
v. 
In post 8vo. 

A NEW WORK on NATURAL HIs- | 
TORY. By Francts T. Bockranp, Esq. Author ‘of 
“ Curiosities of Natural History.’ : | 
vr. 

In One handsome Vol., 8vo, 15s., | 

The LIFE of JOSEPH LOCKE, | 

ENGINEER. By Josern Devey, Esq. 
'  VIT. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., with fine Mustrations, 

THROUGIL ALGERIA. By Maner 


CRawroxp, Author of * Lite in Tuscany.” | 


Vill. 
Iu Two Vols., post &vo. 


STURTL AND and FL INDE RSLAND, 


By the Rev. | 
Witiiam Ki. a ahdeee, M.A. *| 


} . 
| In folio, wit thseas a en Photoyraphs.with very ntumerous 


glyphogreaphy woodcuts, ald lithdgriphs, 


SINAT ~ PHOTOGRAPHED ; - being | 





Peninsula of Mount Sinai reeording the ous of the 
Isracliies from E.zypt, with a Norrative aud Tran-litions 
of the Inseriptions. Dy*the Rev. Caanntes ForsTsr, 
Rector of Stisted. 


traitsof Dr. Waalley, by 
idtous and Moss Sage, by 





are, by ymucY, 
Th: L IPI 1D ond CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Mev. - THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY, 


IL. Inelu ine Let ag palit ay Miss Seward 
Mrs. finunal More, Mes. Si ldons, &e By the Rev 
tives Db. Wi Ktram, MLA. Reet r of il rel: stun, Somer. | 
Setsiiire, 
a MI | 
New Eiuition, ia crown svo., with a Portrait of 
M. Giaiz.t, Gs. : 


An EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. 
JAMES S in Isto, Be M. Guizor, Ambassador from 
his M Qesty Louis Philippe. 

tt. 
In f elseep Seo., 23. G1, 
REIGN DESSERIS. for ENGLISH 


t 
rs. By ‘t Amuor of © Everyosde’s Padding: 
. 


XtIT. 
Lelorvn Sve,, with ire] DLastvations, 





On the MOUNT ALN; I veh: Fig the Welsh 
Kx) snees of Al i Black and Jonas White, Nsqs., 
Morali o iphers, F men et Botanists, | 





By Geor it Teawenn, MA. 


»., With an Illustration, 


TIMES UNDER 


In post § 
STIRRING 


s 


ANVASS. By Cavrats Henronp, 
xv. 
an Tate wie tction by the Author of “ Mary Rowell,’ | 
lisve., with Llustrations, 





JERU SAL M THE GOLDEW, AND 
THE WAY TO Iv. By the Rev. Qefiaas Doraras, 
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